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‘Can We Win the Peace?’ 
“Ain Introduction 


The Journal, in the present num- 
her. violates one ol its long standing 
traditions. lt has been a rule of The 
Journal not to publish articles which 
had previously appeared in print in 
any other lorm. On two. occasions 
caslter, exceptions have been made 
lor individual articles, but this time 
the entire number is given to a series 
ol artic les which appeared lirst in a 
| |2-page hook entitled Can We Win 
The Peace / published lor the South- 


ern Baptist Theological Seminary of 


Louisville by the Broadman Press of 


Nashville in 1943, and COP) righted by 


its author, I. F. Fleming. 


Such a radical reversal of editorial 
policy could be justilied only lor ex 
ceptionally good reasons, and such 


reasons made clear. The | ‘nited Na 





Kirkland Hall on the 


University campus contains class- 


Vanderbilt 


rooms and administrative offices. 


lions hope lor winning the peace is 
a paramount issue of the generation. 
It is hardly possible to give it too full 


or too lrequent attention. The Journal 
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bas devoted parts ol previous num- 
Lers to the subject, and one or more 
complete numbers devoted to it are 
Leing prepared lor luture public ation. 
The Journal hopes lo plac e lirs! things 
lirst. 


Then. Can We Win The Peace? 
was not sullic iently widely circulated. 
But few of The Journal's clientele 
were exposed to it. World peace Is So 
important, and Dr. Fleming's consid 
erations of it are so tundamental, that 
The Journal sought permission trom 
lr. Fleming and his publishers to re- 
readers 
The 


Journal is oratetul to Dr. Fleming and 


lay his messages to more 


through its instrumentalities. 
his publishers lor consent to make 
these reprints, and it feels that it is 
society al 


doing its readers — and 


large —a distinct service. 


The tour articles which lill the pres- 
ent number of The Journal were orig- 
inally lour lectures delivered by Dr. 
Fleming belore the laculty and stu 
dent body of the Southern Baptist 
Theological Seminary on March 15 
19, 1943, at the Midwinter Pastors’ 
Conlerence. The report of the Dum- 
barton Oaks Conlerence supersedes 
the fourth lecture to some extent, per- 
haps. but does not detract from its 
worth. 

lr. Fleming says of his plan: “This 
is not socialism.” And he is correct. 


Hlowever. people should cease lear 


ing names. If some such system ol 


planned economy as proposed by Pro- 
lessor Fleming is not worked out un 
der capitalism, then socialism must 
come. L-ventually, either under capt- 
talism or under socialism, America — 
and the world at large — must plan 
or perish. 

|r. Fleming is Prolessor of Polliti- 
cal Science in Vanderbilt University. 


He aslo doubles as a radio commen- 


Nashville. His 


propriately, is on the front cover ol 


lator in picture, ap 


this number of The Journal. 
The Abingdon Cokesbury Press of 


New York has re¢ ently published in 





Entrance to Morton Hall, the ad- 
ministration building at the South- 
ern Baptist Theological Seminary. 


book form a compilation of radio talks 
delivered by lor. Fleming during the 
period lrom the fall of France to Pear! 
The title of this book is 
While America Slept. and explains 


just why we are in this war and whal 


| larbor. 


we should set out of it. As it is read 
with the benelit of hindsight. it is a 
reminder of how events have over- 
taken us, and how precarious was the 
margin by which we were enabled to 
catch up with them. We then realize 
how much we owe to men like Dr. 
Kleming, who insisted on waking us 
up. Excellent historical notes keep the 
reader in touch, step by step. with the 
situation as it develops and as Dr. 
Fleming tackles each issue. 

The Journal editors feel that both 
hooks 


wide awake 


should be a must on every 
reading list. 
While America Slept warns of isola- 
tionism and its aHect upon the pres- 
ent conflict. Can We Win the Peace? 


points out the mistakes which must 


citizen s 


not be repeated. 
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all We Lose the Peace Again? 


D. f. Fleming 


At first glance most people would 
say No, surely we could not be so 
foolish!” But our capacity for folly is 
immense. Twenty-live years ago this 
nation stood upon a pinnacle of world 
leadership never belore attained by 
any people. In 1918 we were the great- 
esl military power, the strongest eco- 
nomic power, and, best of all, the 
moral leader of all the nations — the 
people to whom all looked for strong, 
confident leadership. Our President, 
Woodrow Wilson, did not flinch 


either from the great opportunity 
which came at the close of the war. 
He gave us a magnilicent lead toward 
a saler, better organized world, but 
we trampled him under our feet in an 
angry rush to vet back to civilian lile 
again. 

look backward with me a moment 
in order that we may measure the 
danger that we will win this war and 
throw away the peace again. When 
the last war ended it was perlectly 
clear that the steady improvement of 
the engines of destruction would de- 
stroy civilization itself, if they were 
not controlled. The submarine and 
the airplane had already demonstrat- 
ed what they could do — in the period 
of their infancy. Everybody who 
thought at all knew what they would 
do in another war. In every civilized 
land there were also great companies 
of men and women who knew that a 
moment of terrible urgency had ar- 
rived and who resolved to do their 
utmost to organize a League of Na- 
tions which would prevent the repeti- 
tion of such immeasurable stupidities. 
In this 


l_eague of Nations was so strong thal 


country the supporl lor a 
it took the opponents of President 
Wilson nearly two years to defeat it 
finally. Two of the leading political 
cenerals who accomplished the 
league s defeat have left books tell- 


ing how it was done. In these books 
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both Henry Cabot lodge, the elder, 
and Creorge Harvey agree that two 
months after the league Covenant 
was published, these classes ol people 
were for it: the « lergymen, the teach- 
ers, the editors, writers, and lecturers, 
the bankers and capitalists.’ In other 
words, the entire leadership of this 
nation was for the league “as it 
stood” save only the fraction of our 
political leadership which had 
achieved a one-vote majority in the 
United States Senate, by the tainted 
vote of Senator Truman H. Newberry 
ol Mic higan, who was later driven to 


resign trom the Senate. 


But this slender Senate majority 
was enough to enable the objectors 
of 1918-1920 to mobilize gradually 
all the hatreds and frustrations stirred 
by the war into a majority which 
plumped lor “normalcy — the nor- 
mal v of “business as usual,” every- 
body oel ric l by sambling in real es- 
tate or in the stock market, and every 
man lor himself. We were told that 
our part in the war was just an acci 
dent, thal nothing had really ( hanged. 
The oceans were just as broad as ever. 
Ali we had to do was to return to our 
lormer isolation and “mind our own 


"° that 


business! phrase 
was snarled at us during the roaring 


How olten 


Iwenties, while we loaned money 
rec klessly and riotously in all parts of 
the world until a world boom was 


riding high on American dollars. 


Then suddenly, in October, 1929. 
the great American boom blew up in 
Wall Street and precipitated that fi 
nancial cata lysm which cracked the 
Austrian banks, then those of Ger 


took 


many, london by storm, re- 





, Henry Cabot Lodge. The Senate 
and the Leaque of Nations, (C. Scrib- 
ners Sons, New York, 1925), pp. 147- 
148: (CGreorge Harvey, Henry Clay 
Frick the Man, (New York, 1928). 


>. Dae 


turned to this country and closed 
every bank in the United States for 
the last rites of normal y. 

The economic elects of this disaster 
were worldwide, but the political ef. 
fects were nothing less than Catastro. 
When the Western 


prostrate economically. Japan 


phic. Powers 
were 
struck in) Nlanchuria, in September 
1051. Hitler mounted to power on the 
economic sullering in Germany. Sud 
denly we discovered that no Nation 
had such an interest in world peace 
as the world’s greatest industrial and 
trading nation, but, iry as best We 
could during the Manchurian Crisis. 
we could not do trom the outside of 
the League what ten vears ol devoted 
labor on the inside might have done. 
| say “mioht have done.” for the Sins 
ol the British and French democra. 
cies in the later vears were lully as 
oreat as ours had been in the first 
vears alter the war. 

The British 


only too olad to follow the example 


( ONSEN alives Were 


we had sel them. They let il he known 
thal 


nothing in Central -urope, espe iall) 


they would he responsible lor 
Poland. It was too far away. The 
British Government reverted to the an- 
cient balance-ol power notion which 
had lately almost resulted in the death 


o} Western 


and Hitler were coddled and ap- 


civilization. Mussolini 
peased from one crime to another, be. 
cause pri ileged people in Britain and 
France thought they were pillars of 
order, who would eventually destroy 
Russian 


the real ory nightmare, 


communism. 

Hence ethiopia was sacriliced, un- 
der the suiding hand of shilty Pierre 
l_aval; Hitler was allowed to milita- 
rize the Rhineland. nullilying all of 
France's alliances in Central turope: 
and at once the two fascist dictator- 
ships plunged into the conques| of the 
Spanish Republic. London and Paris 
helped them by drawing the veil ol 
“nonintervention” over the strangling 
of Spain and then assisted them to de- 
stroy Cze¢ hoslovakia. Finally, Cham- 
berlain fought for Poland and lost 
Poland, Belgium, Holland, | Yenmark, 
Norway, France, Hungary, Rumania. 


Bulgaria. Yugoslavia. and ( sreece. 
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While this sad story ol surrender 
and retreal Was being written in Lon- 
don and Paris, it can nol he said that 
we behaved much better in Washing- 
ton. While cigantic forces of agores- 
sion were being turned loose in the 
world, our ( ‘ongress busied itsell with 
passing laws against the next war — 
neutrality laws. arms embargo laws. 
cash-and carry laws: laws resigning 
the seas to Hitler and telling our peo- 
ple to stay al home —as il any “we 
won | play the next time’ laws could 
neutralize a world tidal wave of or- 
canized gangsterism. The fallacy in 
al these neutrality laws was that they 
were really passed againsl the last 
war. Had they been in existence in 
}O1A they might conceivably have 
Lepl us oul of the last war, at the cost 
of turning the world over to German 
aggression then. But to suppose that 
we could resign from the world in the 


face ol the most terrible Sangster 
movements of all time was indeed 
lutile. 

There is no- question about who is 
suilty in the criminal sense for the 
monstrous perversion of human ellort 
which is taking place today. lt is the 
gangster regimes; but the three oreal 
democracies share a responsibility no 
less terrible. [It was they who won the 
last war. It was their iob lo govern 
the world and delend the peace they 
which was, on its 


made — a peace 


territorial side at least, not a bad 
peace. [he map of Europe w hich Hit- 
ler has just wrecked was the best map 
which L-urope ever had, from the 
standpoint of human freedom and ad 


vancement. 


The men who dominated the Unit 
ed States, Britain, and France alter 
the last war rejected the greatest op 
portunity which men ever had — re- 
jected it blindly and stubbornly in the 
sellish pursuit’ of political and class 
interests. Those who control after this 
war shall have been won must do far 
better. It will be their task to build 
a strong federation of free nations — 
not a weak confederation of nations 
such as the league olf Nations was. 
lt was painted to us as a terrible su- 
perstate, one which would devour our 


liberties and eat up our substance. 
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Now we know that the league of the 
luture must be a powerltul federation, 
in which large powers are given to 
the federation — powers greal enough 
to enlorce the peace over at least the 
bulk of the earth's surface. The wofld 
is going to be unitied politically, by 
one ol two methods — by the Nazi 
lap method of brute conquest or by 
the American method of strong leder 
ation. If we should lose this war, the 
the Nazi 


will have 


world will be unified by 
method: if we win it, we 
another chance to apply our American 
democratic method. Another chance! 
The last chance, for if we miss this 
one the inventors will pul such de 
structive power into the hands of fu 
lure predatory powers that they will 
le able to ravage and master the earth 
iisell. This is the last chance that we 
are ever likely to have to help organ 


ize a decent. livable world. 


Turee trresistipneteE Wortp TrRenps 


| have been saving publicly lor 
three years that it wouldn't be more 
than twenty live years until any gang 
ster regime in control of Europe 
would have the physical power to 
bomb important city” in the 
lnited States — Chicago and St. 
louis and Memphis as well as New 


York and Philadelphia and Wash- 


ington. Poday | am sure thal twenty- 


every 


live years is too long. Already we 
have built an airplane with a wing- 
spread of 212 feet which can carry 
lifteen tons of bombs from New York 
to Berlin and return nonstop, and that 
ship is already obsolete. If you doubt 
that the physical immunity of every 
city on the globe is rapidly disappear. 
ing, read Alexander de Seversky’s 
new book, Victory Through Air Pow 
er. [his time we must nol bungle the 
job of organizing the peace. 

This time every one of us must be 
fully resolved not to take “No” for an 
answer from any set ol isolationist! 
politicians. There are determined, vin- 
dictive men still in political life who 
can never rehabilitate themselves un- 
less they can ride another isolationist! 
reaction, another fight from reality. 
Again, too, there will be millions of 
homesick boys wanting to get out of 


the army in a hurry and forget all 


about it. The backwash from the war 
will be powertul, and the accumulat- 
ed hatred againsl President Roosevelt 
will be in many people a consuming 
passion. Anything to destroy this 


man! Unless we want to lose the 


peace again, therefore, we must be 
prepared to light for it as hard as the 
men on Bataan fought, or the defend- 
ers of Stalingrad. 

We must enlist also for a long 
struggle. There is likely to be a long 
interval before any peace conlerence 
this time, lasting two years or more. 
The job of setting devastated conti- 
nents on their feet will require years. 
There may well be no single treaty 
of peace, but many important agree- 
ments over a term ol vears. We must 
therelore enlist for a long duration — 
indeed for our lives, and fire our as- 
sociates with the mission of CiviIng 
their best to make this peace stick. 

I feel, too, that we should pay spe- 
cial attention to that clause of our 
Constitution which oives one third of 
the Senate a stranglehold on every 
treaty. John Hay, a former secretary 
ol state, called this the irreparable 
clause of the Constitution. It enables 
one sixteenth of our national legisla- 
ture to defeat any treaty. It enables 
any determined dozen senators to ter- 
rorize any administration by their 
power to talk interminably and to de- 
mand all sorts of reservations and 
amendments to every important treaty. 
Here is a permanent danger. No con- 
stitutional amendment is so desper- 
ately needed as one which will allow 
a simple majority of both houses of 
Congress to approve treaties. Nor is 
any clause in the Constitution such 
«a danger to it, for unless the treaty 
clause is changed the Executive will 
he compelled more and more to by- 
pass the Senate and get the world’s 
business done in some other way. 

We simply must not let any Senate 
clique tell us again that it might cost 
us something to help enforce world 
peace, that if we belong to a League 
ol Nations our boys would have to go 
overseas to help suppress other peo- 
ple’s wars. There are three forces loose 
in the world today which are so pow- 


erful that no nation can ignore or 
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withstand them, let alone our peren- 
nial saviors in the Senate. | have all- 
ready discussed one olf these forces — 
the never-ending and ever more rapid 
perfection of the means of destruction. 

The second force which no nation 
can buck is the economic unilication 
of the world. That, too, was already a 
plain, accomplished fact in 1914. To- 
day, it is intinitely more so. Our acute 
need for tires and tin, tungsten and 
tung oil, mica and quinine, only illus- 
trates our imperative need of this 
whole round earth, both as a source 
of supplies and a market. No leben 
sraum that (sermany can carve out 
on the continent of Europe can give 
her what she must have. She must 
have the world itself. So must we, 
and the British, the Chinese, and the 
That 


that every high tarill law that we pass 


Russians. means, con retely, 
is a declaration of war and wi!l be so 
accepted by other countries. We can 
not possess a third of the world’s re- 
sources and lock them up behind 
high tariffs. Nor can any other nation 
do so without disaster. 

The third world trend which I be 
lieve to be irresistible is the tide ol 
economic democracy. [Democracy is in 
large part only a word so long as 
sreat numbers ol people of any race, 
live on a bare subsistence level of ig 


Worse 


that, democracy is itself endangered 


norance and poverty. than 
by the existence of such people — peo- 
ple who do not feel that they have 
any stake in the country. Aside from 
winning the war we have no problem 
so urgent as the improvemenl of the 
condition of the depressed masses 
among us. 


Every counsel of prudence and 
statesmanship urges that constant at- 
tention be given to turning dispos- 
sessed citizens into properly owners. 
Private property is the foundation of 
liberty. It is the base of democracy. 
What our democracy needs above all 
things is more properly holders, great 
numbers of them. and we can sale. 
csuard the future far better by expand 
ing the number of property holders 
at the bottom than by trying to de- 
stroy the big ones at the top. 


Even from the most selfish stand 
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point the capitalists who control our 
economic lile should be deeply inter- 
ested in lilting the standard ol living 
ol the lower third of us, for the sake 
of the vast markets which would be 
opened up. 

This is another question to which 
we can not take “No” for an answer. 
In every part of the slobe there is a 
strong determination in the rank and 
lile of the people to have a better and 
more secure economic lile. This de- 
mand is universal —in Russia, in 
(sermany, in China, in Britain, here, 
and everywhere else. The peoples all 
know that there is no longer any rea- 
son for s« arcity in the midst of plenty, 
that the technical means exist to pro- 
duce a better lile for everybody. Nor 
will any government be able to tell its 
people herealter that it can't lind the 
money.  lwice within twenty-live 
years the peoples have seen that when 
the purpose is killing and destruction 
the governments can manage every- 
thing — move mountains, get every 
thing done — and no questions asked 
about the money. Alter this war they 
will insist that the economic machine 
be kepl running to produce things for 
peacelul, constructive purposes, to in- 
crease our real wealth, to give every- 
one productive work — and no gov- 
ernment, of whatever stripe, will dare 
refuse. If it does, another sovernment 
will take its place. Let us recognize 
this and look to the future with conli- 
dence, to a future in which our vast 
productive energies are used to give 
all of us, and every other people, a 
better and safer standard of living. 

That will not happen, of course, 
unless we really master the problem 
of world order, and we will not do 
this unless we expand our thinking 
to the dimensions of the world house 
we live in. Can we do it? 

We can if we recognize that the 
idea of absolute national sovereignty 


We can this 


shrinking planet just one fully sover- 


is obsolete. have on 
eign state — able to do as it pleases 
and enforce its will on all others. We 
might for a time have three or four 
semisovereign states on different con- 
tinents, but some sixty purported SOV- 


ereign states simply add up to an- 


are hy and nothing else can be Made 
out of it. very nation must yield 5 
part of its sovereignty to save the 
real essentials of sell government, [Tp 
our local, state, and national Patriot. 
isms still another must be added. he 
cause everyone is obliged to become 
a citizen of the world in his own de. 
lense. Lo prevent the death of our 
civilization, every one of us must here. 
alter watch the international horizon 
lor a storm cloud as big as a Man s 
hand. The time to save the next gen. 
eration from slaughter is when the 
lirst international gangster raises his 
lead and makes the first move. 
This suggests the law upon which 
we must operate, the law that power 


and responsibility so together and 
that we must exercise the responsibilj. 
ly that goes with our great power, or 
the power will be lost. We are lu k 
indeed to have a second chance. We 


can nol count on another. 


Some Essentiacs or \Wortep Orpep 


None of us can tell what the details 
ol the coming world order will be 
like. but some of the main outlines 
are becoming clear. As I see it, al 
least live things are essential: 

|. We must have a world federa- 
lion strong enough lo keep the peace, 
The politic al unilication of the world 
is inevitable. We can not avoid the 
process, but we can choose the meth- 
od — our own method of democratic 
federation instead of the Hitler Tojo 
way. 

2. The new world must be founded 
on the co operation of the Fenqlish- 
speaking world, China, and Soviet 
Russia. If we win this war, Russia 
will be one of the three Greatest pow- 
ers in the world — one without which 
the peace can nol possibly be organ- 
ized. If at the close of this war the 
Russian leaders feel that they have 
escaped the long-dreaded ordeal of a 
war-to-the-death on two fronts, with 
the loval and powerlul aid of the de: 
mocracies, they may be willing to 
work with us to stabilize the peace. 
They can do it in both Europe and 
Asia as no other power can, and 
neither Europe nor Asia can he stabi- 
lized without them. 


(Continued on page 94) 
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Can We Create a Workable 


eonomic Jemocracy’ 


D. f. Fleming 


Some Americans still raise their 
eyebrows al the term “economic de- 
sida rac vy. but | do not believe that 
there is any doubt whatever that de- 
mocracy must henceforth be detined 
in economic terms. Lp until lorty or 
titty years ago it was leasible lor our 
democracy to operate as something 
almost entirely political —as a means 
of choosing ollicers to operate the few 
functions which oovernment! under- 
took. The covernmentl did one impor- 
tant thing in the economic field: by 
levying protective tarifls it established 
the principle that money can be tak- 
en from everybody’ s por kets to bene- 
lit a part of the people. But govern- 
ment remained mainly political, he- 
cause the trontier always provided 
free land for the dispossessed and for 
the ambitious. We olten torget the 
that 


tion for all economic problems. Now 


enormous importance ol solu 
the free land frontier is gone forever. 
and with it went the idea that democ- 
racy is merely a matter of picking a 
lew ollicers. Hereafter, as | lenry Wal- 
lace has said, “We have to learn to 
live together.” At bottom that is what 


all the 


among us in recent years have been 


quarreling and bickering 
about. Hereafter, too, we must create 
our own new trontiers of opportuni- 
ty and advancement by the use of our 
brains, as the scientists and inventors 
are doing every day. What the rest 
of us have to do is to Irv to keep 
within sight of them in organizing the 
new frontiers for the common good, 
instead of for our mutual destruction 
and embitterment. 

To make headway at all it is es- 


sential to understand that we 


are 
dealing with a social system that has 


been very sick. We are too prone to 
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lorgel that alter the last war Ameri- 
can capitalism failed to work. Though 
we had become a creditor nation, our 
industrialists insisted on keeping high 
tarills, which meant not only that the 
war debts could not be repaid but 
that we could not continue to have 
our accustomed surplus of exports un- 
less on credit. So we gaily proceeded 
to do both; to collect the war debts 
in gold and force a surplus of our 
coods out on the world, in exchange 
lor gold-lettered pieces of paper which 
we industriously collected in all parts 
ol the olobe. 

This wholesale exchange of real 
wealth for paper and gold was ac- 
companied by a national gambling 
boom, in Florida sand, in the real es- 
tate of every town, and finally in 
stocks until Wall Street was a mael- 
strom of feverish bidding, trom every 
hamlet in America, from every parl 
of the world, with money that was 
needed back home to support cur- 
rencies and do the work of the world 
— with money which largely vanished 
when the giant bubble finally burst, 
precipitating both world depression 


and world Warf. 


Then it developed that the pur- 
chasing power ol our people was al- 
ready mortgaged, especially through 
installment buying. The power to buy 
had also not been distributed. evenly 
enough to keep the economic machine 
running. Some had kept lar more 
than they could spend or invest. Oth- 
ers had far too little. The latter now 
bought less. and as factories closed 
down they had less and less to spend 
— until in the case of many millions 
nothing was lelt — savings gone, ev- 
Revolution upset 


erything. covern- 


ments all over the world, as hunger 





and despair spread. It was not the 


dreaty of Versailles which turned Ja- 


pan loose in Manchuria in 1931 and 
Hitler to 


055: it was the American-born world 


which brought power In 
boom and collapse. We ourselves 


stood al the brink of revolution 


Then we spent several years alter 
1933 in convalescence, with the Gov- 
crnmentl feeding the hungry, supply- 
ing work for the jobless, keeping the 
vouth from disintegrating by paving 
them to labor in forest and field. In 
this period also a multitude of useful 
things resulted — new schoolhouses, 
roads, bridges, dams, terraces. Literal- 
ly tens of thousands of permanent im- 
provements were added to the wealth 
ol the country, to be used and enjoyed 
lor a long period. But always the cry 
went up that we could not allord the 
money. We were being driven to 


bankruptcy! 


Simultaneously, two allegedly poor 
nations, Germany and Japan, upset 
the world, without any money. The 
Germans didn't have enough gold to 
rattle in Hitler's jeans, but they pul 
everybody to work and swiltly creat- 
ed a war machine big enough — al- 
most — to conquer the whole of the 
Old World, except the Orient where 
the Japanese were doing the same 
thing, with the ditlerence that they 
did have a little shiny yellow metal 
to trade us for the sinews of war — 
good solid scrap iron and plenty of 
continued to sell to 
the 


sround that if we stopped they would 


oil. which we 


them for ten long years, on 
take the oil and rubber and tin of the 


Dutch Indies. 


Finally, when we had supplied the 
Japs with all the weapons they need- 
ed to conquer North China, then 
Central China, then South China 
and Hainan Island, then North Indo- 
China and linally South Indo-China 
— when at last they were all set for 
the last spring into the Indies, war 
came to us, as it had come to those 
British and French Governments 
which had appeased Hitler through 
the Saar Valley. the Rhineland, 
Spain, Austria, and Czechoslovakia, 


because they feared the effects of war 


C7 


on the privileges of their ruling class- 
es. 


In this country the impact of total 


War was strongly resisted, even alter 


it struck us. It was said that we did 
not need new pipe lines to the East. 
that there was plenty of steel capacti- 
ly, that the automobile industry could 
not be converted to war. But all these 
objections were finally removed and 
we have astounded ourselves by the 
quantity of goods we can produce. 
We have jumped production of war 
goods from two billions a month to 
more than eight billions. Our civilian 
standard of living has dropped a little, 
but not enough to hurt us. We have 
already appropriated 400 billion dol- 
lars for war. Our budget for the next 
fiscal year will be nearly $200.000.- 
000,000, and nobody says we can not 
allord it. There is no trouble at all 
about the money — except lor some 
microscopic sums for the continued 


aid of people. There is not much com- 


plaint against the $887,000,000 ol 


larm-aid payments which go mainly 
to farm owners, personal or corporate, 
-but there is powerlul objection to 
$36,000,000 for the 


Administration, to help the most help- 


Farm Security 
less of the poor, landless farmers im- 
prove their status. We can aliord any 
amount of money for destruction, but 
still 


spending money for human welfare, 


there is strong opposition’ to 
or for maintaining and expanding 


public education. 


SHaLct We Return To 
“NorMALcY 

But what will happen when we 

slop spending for tanks and guns and 

that 


never earn a dime in the economic 


warships and munitions can 
sense? What will happen when we 
stop pouring 8,000,000 tons of ships 
a year, loaded with food and muni- 
tions, to the bottom of the ocean, by 
way of German torpedoes / What will 
happen when billions in shells cease 
to explode into the air or in the bod 
ies of our enemies? Will we continue 
to maintain that calories of food ex- 
ploding in the stomach of under- 
nourished people is a dreadful waste 


of money, that it is simply awlul to 


waste money this way — verv uneco- 
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nomic?’ What will happen to ten mil- 
lions of people now employed in war 
factories. people who have the skill to 
make anything we want? Will they 
be told that the war is over now and 
there isn't any money to emplov them 7? 
What will happen to the 10,000,000 
young lighting men whom we have 
so lauded when they braved death 
and disease tor us in every part of the 


world? Will they be told that we 


must go back now to an economy ol 


scarcity, only there won t be any mon- 
ey to finance WPA or social insur 
ance / 

OF course we will not dare to Say 
these things openly, but we can take 
steps which will send us back again 
on the road to boom and bust. In the 
1043, issue of Current His 


tory (p. 378) an article states: “The 


' 
January , 


results of the elections in November 
have encouraged certain political and 
business leaders among both Republi- 
cans and Democrats to believe they 
can bring about as speedily as possi- 
ble a return to conditions similar to 
what alter the last war was called 
‘normalcy — in other words unregu- 
lated business enterprise carried on 
regardless of every consideration ex: 
cept its own interests. 

Vlany people believe that the stage 
is all set for such a reaction. War tra- 
Total 


war steps on the toes of innumerable 


ditionally produces reaction. 
individuals and Oroups. The govern- 
ment controls which are direc ling this 
avalanche of soods into war channels 
are irksome and sometimes harshly 
applied. labor in its day ol power 
has developed abuses which are an- 
oering oreal numbers of people, mid 
dle class and farmers. Isn't the time 
ripe lor throwing of all government! 
restraints and soing In for unlimited 
money making again? On January 3. 
Walter Lippmann stated that the Re 
public an bosses “think that a non 
entity who stands for nothing, but can 
locus all the complaints, is a sure 


winner in 1944. 


That statement, as I see it, should 
make every citizen, espec ially every 


Republican, sit bolt upright in alarm. 


We may be 


incompetent 


close to elec ling another 


and opening the flood 





sates ol money making. but do not 
believe that any political Party re. 
sponsible lor it could SUFViVe the 
sreater crash that would ensue. Nor 
would our present economi and So- 
cial system be likely to pull through, 

What is the central, lowering fag 
about our present period of full pro- 
duction 7 It is the fact that the Whole 
thing is directed by the government 
The covernment raises the money, let. 
the contracts. sets the standards, com. 
pels conversion, directs the flow of 
materials and the flow of linished 
soods. It rations where ne essary to 
achieve its purpose — the maximum 


destruction of Nazis and Japs. 


When this is said, it does not de. 


tract in the slightest lrom the magnili- 
cent perlormance of American mana- 
gers and industrialists — alter the Coy. 
crnment had taken the financial re. 
sponsibility lor their unheard of pro- 
duction ol soods. Nor is the tremen- 
dous contribution of American labor 
to be forgotten, in spite ol its exac- 
tions. Industry and labor have done 
the work. but the planning, the direct. 
ing came trom the sovernment and. 
in the broadest outlines. could come 
only from it. We Jol hall employment 
only when the government was free 
ls plan lor it, without our continually 
pulling back and shouting that it 
couldn't be done, and we shall not 
be able to keep full dependable em: 
ployment in the future unless the GOV- 
ernment is used, lully and lreely, as 
a Oreal central planning agency. 

That overriding consideration 
should pul the much-belabored bu. 
reaucrats in their proper plac e and per- 
spective. Bureaucracy develops evil. 
whether the bureaucra Vy iS a govern- 
ment bureau racy, or a giant busi- 
ness bureaucra Vv. or the bureaucracy 
of a labor union. We must certainly 
strive to control and reduce the dan- 
cers of bureaucrae v.w herever we find 
ii. but we can not even think of a great 
planned and directed economy with- 
oul a huge and very capable govern- 
ment bureaucras v. We must have it 
or take the road back to unplanned 
chaos. 

We must recognize with our eves 


wide open, also, that many powerlul 
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eople want to do just that. It is easi- 
pe 


to curtail produc tion in some basic 
el 


‘ndustries and control the market in 
order to assure prolits. By looking 
Lackward it appears to be more com. 
fortable lo sel up monopoly controls 
that will restrict the amount of goods 
produced than to take lesser prolits 
on larger production. Many corpora- 
lions and many shrewd individuals 
can gel more lor themselves in a free- 
for-all scramble than they could get 
in a regulated economy. The drive to 
take the reins from Uncle Sam will be 
determined and resourcelul. It may 
succeed. 

If so. we can have a short period 
of feverish prosperity, and ol heavy 
profit making, while the backlog ot 
consumer demand now being accumu- 
lated is used up, provided we do nol 
run into severe ination. Uhe danger 
of inflation will not end with the last 
hig campaign of the war. It is likely 
lo increase when the lighting stops, 
as we exuberantly Iry to gel things 
we have been denied during the war. 
The danger of disastrous inflation will 
not pass until there is an abundance 
of consumer goods again, and it is 
vital that the inflation controls be re 
tained and enlorced until that time 
comes. 

We can have a period of unregu 
lated prolit making again, but the re- 
sult would be to pile up funds in the 
hands of a few individuals and cor- 
porations, beyond their ability either 
lo spend or to invest them productive- 
ly. The great corporations habitually 
lay up, iM deprec iation and surplus 
accounts, enough to provide for their 
capital expansion. Thus there is little 
place for the investment of their stock- 
holders private savings which remain 
idle, or partly idle. These, too, are 
concentrated in the hands of a small 
number of people. In 1937, 11 per 
cent of all stockholders received more 
than two thirds of all the dividends, 
and 23,000 people received 35. per 
cent of the nation’s dividends. | am 
not saying that this is morally wrong, 
but that it impounds great funds in 
idle or partly stagnanl pools of sav 
ings, which by denying consuming 


power to the Oreal mass of consumers 
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causes the economic machine to begin 


to run dow n. 


While the upper third of the income 
population accumulated in 1935-36, 
S7.437.000,000 in savings, the middle 
bracket, tamilies earning S7SO. to 
51450 a year, did not break even, and 
the lower third, setting less than $780 
a vear, wenl heavily in debt, in spite 
of all their pinching to make ends 


meet, 


Can ABUNDANCE Be Fairey 


l UISTRIBUTED 


Here is the situation which must 
be corrected il our economy is ever to 
run smoothly. very one of us knows 
that we now have in our hands the 
technical capacily to produce enough 
coods lor everybody to have a decent, 
comlortable standard ol living. For 
the first time in human history we can 
abolish poverty in a great nation. Af- 
ler centuries of paintul eHort the pro- 
duction problem is solved, but we can 
continue to produc e avalanches of 
uselul goods only il the great mass ol 
our people receives the pure hasing 


power to command them. 


This is not socialism. It is the basic 
lact 


capitalistic svstem depends. Nobody 


upon which the future of the 
supposes that income can ever be dis- 
tributed evenly on a per capita basis, 
but it is essential that it be distribut- 
ed so universally as to keep the pro- 
ductive machine running. Only in 
such a situation, too, can fortunes be 
really sale. Doubtless they would be 
smaller, but their owners would not 
have to lear constantly the impend- 
ing collapse of all the foundation be- 


neath them. 


This is the key to our problem, to 
help the wealthy and powertul under- 
stand that smaller prolits lrom our 
whole people are safer than larger 
prolits from a fraction of the potential 
consumers: that it is better even to 
have somewhat smaller incomes at 
the top and enjoy them safely than to 
Le in continual fear of the next grand 
smash, which, like the next war, is 
quite sure to he far more destructive 
than the last. L ndoubtedly, the es- 
tablishment of a warkable economic 
involves limitations 


demcracy upon 


the amount of economic wealth and 
power thal any one Man can possess, 
but it oIVeS him the solidest kind of 
assurance that he can accumulate a 
competence and leave an inheritance: 
that he can live in a society made sta- 
ble by work for everybody and by the 
absence ol pitiable, dangerous pover 
tv; that his children can tind full and 
lree scope tor the worth that is in 
them: that they can live in a land 
where laws are based on consent, not 
compulsion and where they are lairly 
and equally enlorced: that they can 
dwell in a nation which operates, in 
some degree at least, on the pring iples 
of Christian brotherhood, instead of 
under the lash of a brutal, fascist pa- 
ganism that knows no law ex ept that 
ol the jungle. Can we persuade our 
industrial and linancial leaders that it 
is better for everybody to have a full 
production economy / | do not doubt 
that the thing is going to be done 
somewhere on this globe within a very 
lew decades. Every greal people 
knows it can be done. and in the long 
run they will not take “No” for an 
answer to their demand that it be 
done. If it is not done here it will be 
done in Russia or somewhere else: 
and if it is not done by taking con- 
structive action through our democrat- 
ic machinery, it will come roughly oul 
of the sullering and despair of boom 


and bust. 


| recognize, of course, that there 
are great hurdles in the way. What 
does all that | have said mean when 
applied to labor? It means that we 
have to have very powerlul labor un- 
ions to insist that a vast part of the 
national income go to the masses of 
workers. Yet at this 


segments of our people only want 


moment greal 
vengeance on the unions. Of course 
many people are opposed to the very 
idea of a union, but the main trouble 
is in the monopolistic practices which 
the unions apply. Some unions refuse 
to take in new members. The glaziers’ 
union of Chicago has an initiation 
fee of $1,500. The fees charged to 
carpenters in building our army 
camps were a national scandal. Some 
unions are putting protective tariffs 


around our cities, says | hurman Arn- 
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old, while others charge businessmen 
for unnecessary labor and crush small 
business in jurisdictional wars. 

These are samples of grave abuses 
that must be eliminated, by a Vigorous 
use of our antitrust laws or by other 
appropriate legislation. There is no 
reason why unbridled business prac- 
tices should be curbed and _ similar 
evils in the labor field go uncurbed. 
But this does not mean that we can 
smash the unions and permit the par- 
alyzing accumulation of idle funds at 
the top to go on unimpeded. We 
could perhaps crush the unions, by 
precipitating a severe depression and 
using fascist! methods, but we would 
then be helpless to solve the problem 
of distributing the national income, 
upon which everybody s salety de- 
pends. 

In the same way it would be a ca- 
lamity for all of us if the farm bloc 
should force the lid off our inflation 
controls, yet it is to everybody s ad- 
vantage that the oreat mass of farm- 
ers should have a oreater share of the 
national income, especially the poor- 
est farm people, the homeless, land- 
less ones, both white and black. How 
can we induce our people to see that 
here is a vast unnecessary danger to 
our future and huge market waiting 
to be claimed? 

All over the world this war is do- 
ing revolutionary things. In Britain, 
where everything must be strictly ra- 
tioned in order that the nation may 
live, the best fed person outside the 
armed forces is a seaman, then come 
the miners and workers in heavy in- 
dustries, and the children. Milk at a 
small price is supplied to all children 
and expectant mothers — also the or- 
anges and vitamin juices. lunches are 
furnished at schools. Canteens feed 
the men in every plant employing 250 
men and at all the mine pit heads. 
Thousands of British restaurants sup- 
ply low-cost meals to all, without ask- 
ing for ration cards. The British na- 
tion is enjoying basic, minimum 
standards of diet, and health, also 
medical care, for the first time in its 
history. And 87 per cent of the mis- 
erable, emaciated rejectees from the 


army are heing fed up into strong, 
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healthy soldiers. Why should we live 
in a rational, civilized society, social- 
ly speaking, only in war time / 

What is it that will make the dif- 
ference in the next few years between 
« truly Christian sociely and the cha- 
os of boom and bust, ending perhaps 
in a socialist state or a fascist reac- 
tion? The issue will be decided in 
our minds. There are no longer any 
ruthless forces of nature to rule us. 
We have mastered them substantially 
already and we will perform miracles 
in that direction every decade. The 
lag is in our minds. President Roose- 
velt has said many greal things. such 
as only a statesman could say, but 
he never spoke more truly than on 
that dark March inauguration day in 
1033. when disaster and foreboding 
hung over all the earth, as he said 
courageously: “The only thing we 
have to fear is fear itself.” 

At the close of this war we shall 
divide into two groups, those who 
fear the future and lioht with all their 
might against its coming, and those 
who creel the future unatraid and SO 
out to meet it. If those who fear the 
future take control of our destinies, 
we shall be in for it—in for more 
wars and new economic collapses. 
But we are likely lo arrive even soon- 
er, if more violently, at some new so- 
ciety than if the men who do not fear 
the future control it. They can lead 
us steadily toward a a stable society 
of men who have both economic se- 
curity al home and political security 


in a rightly soverned world. 
New Vatues EssentTvIAL 


Can we change our thinking 
enough to keep up with the forces 
which drive us ahead, whether we 
want to go or not? | venture to sug- 
gest several changes in our thinking 
which are imperative to the develop 
ment here of a healthy economic de- 
mocracy. 

|. As between things and people, 
we must pul the emphasis heavily on 
human beings, their needs and de- 
sires: for from every quarter of the 
globe there is a rising wind of deter- 
mination among all the peoples to be 
treated as men, and more like broth- 


y ° ° 
ers. We can cling to some vestiges of 


imperialism and domination a little 
longer. but all the peoples of the 
world. of any size, are going to he 


lree and strong — and treated as such 


2. As between goods and money. 
the emphasis must be overwhelming. 
ly on goods. In the great boom Vear of 
19290, when money was our Goal, we 
did drive the national income. by 
speculative pressure, up to $83,365. 
000,000. In the worst depression year 
1032. when nobody had any of the 
commodity called “conlidence.” Upon 
which we depended solely lo save us 
the national income had sunk to the 
strangling ligure of $40,000,000,099 
By 19358 we had nursed it back to 
$64,400,000,000. In 1941, under the 
influence of uneconomic spending {o 
war, it had risen to 594.500.000.000, 
Then, in 1942, when we forgot all 
aboul money and went to work pro- 
ducing goods, our national income 
soared to $120,000,000,000, and in 
1943 it is expected to mount to $165. 
000,000,000. Even this is not the bes 
we could do. We discover, too. that 
and think 


about the money afterward there is 


when we produce lirsl 





plenty of money to keep the huge 





produc tion machine running, and also 
to finance national debts of astronom- 
ic proportions, which will become un- 
hearable if we go back to a scarcity 
money economy. Will we now retrea! 
to the self destroying position that we 


can get prosperity all right by drop- 


ping the products of our labor 
(bombs) on German cities and by 
pouring our steel into warships that 
will be a continuing expense to us as 
long as they last. whether twenty days 
or twenty vears, but that it is uneco- 
nomic, horribly unsound, to produce 
soods for our poorer people and make 
permanent improvements tor our per- 
petual enrichment ? 

3. As between producers and con- | 
sumers, we must throw our weight on 
the side of the consumers. For many 
centuries we have been aiding the 
produc ers in every conceivable way. 
thal 


enough to go around. Now that there 


for the reason there was_ nol 
is enough, it does not make sense to 
go on protecting and subsidizing the 


produc ers, even though they expect | 
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asf of universal privilege. 
It is nol 1 in the producers inter 
esi to cont nue this attitude o! mind. 
fo: Le can thrive herealter only as the 


consumers — the vast masses of them 
— have enough income to take his 
products. lt is to everybody s interest 
then that we should now worry con 
stantly about the wellare of the con- 
sumers and their capacily to buy — 
that we should legislate for them, help 
them. keep them constantly in mind. 
If we do, the producers will automal 
ically be assured prosperity, just as 
the bankers will be assured of plenty 
of money to handle if we lorgel about 


making money and produce coods. 


What we require is a new standard 
io measure the claims ol every pres 
It is the habit of each 


sroup among us to insisl that what is 


sure group. 
cood lor it is sood lor everybody. 
Businessmen are sure that “what is 
vood for business is sood lor every 
body. larm leaders are certain that 
“what is good for agriculture is good 
lor everybody, | and union leaders 
Know thal “What is sood lor labor is 
sood lor everyone. | ‘There is some 
truth, too, in all these claims, but is it 
not still more true, as a recent lowa 
State College bulletin points out, thal 
“What is good lor everybody iS 6ood 
for business, agriculture, and labor’ 7 
The same bulletin emphasizes also 
that any group claiming that what it 
wants is “sood lor everyone should 
lirst examine the ellecis ef its ac tivity 
upon the greal uncderpris ileged SrOUuDS 
of the nation, whiie and black, rural 
and urban. If what is done or proposed 
benelits those submerged oroups, then 

indeed the common sood is served. 
In these war vears we shall rush 
swiltly to the crossroads of decision. 
Alter the last war we rushed frantic- 
ally to get the government out of 
business. We had built a Oreat mer 
' 


° 7 i 
chant marine, but we peddle Lit abou! 


with almost indecent haste, selling 
ships lor a sons, in order to ere them 
out of ocr hands into private hand 

The recu’t was that when this war 


on [- . | 
Came Ve did Not have es FOC I o| a mNer- 


chant oot. New we are building a 


much bigger one again —for what 


purpose, except to be sunk by Axis 
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torpedoes / In the last war we also 
built the oreal Wilson Dam at lus- 
cle Shoals and left it to stand almost 
idle 


Sit} o| 


lor a dozen years, lest the great 
producing public power he 
committed. Now to get expansions of 
plant that private enterprise would 
not venture to supply. our government 
has built and owns enormous facto- 
ries all over our industrial areas — 
some estimates say filteen billion dol- 
lars worth. As soon as this war is 
over, shall we rush about lrantically 
lo gel these tremendous assets into 
private hands, in order that the fac- 
lories may be closed, lest they be con 
verted to peace-lime use and produc e 


loo many soods f 


Hlow can we come to see the sui- 
cide for our economic system in such 
thinking 7 Our task is to persuade 
loth 


they must work together as a team, 


oovernment!l and business that 
with private enterprise working at full 
steam to plan. produce, and invest, in 
full conlidence that the market will 
be there, and with government sup 
plying the over-all planning to fill the 
the 


that the machine is to 


Caps and give everyone magic 
“contidence’ 
run. 
Without the simple decision regis 
tered in the (Congress that full em- 
ployment! is the lixed policy of our 
eovernment, we shall not get it. We 
shall vel Loom and bust instead, with 
the 


stage and hedging againsl the bust to 


everybody sambling in boom 
come. The acceptance ol full employ- 
ment as a lixed policy of government 
is vital. lor as Blair Nloody states in 
his stimulating hook Boom and Bust 
(New York, 1941, p. 301) “Once a 
manutacturer planning his produc lion 
echedules realized that he could count 
on the greatest’ market any country 
has ever seen, and knew he could 
compete for the sales interest ol every 
family and that each lamily would 
have a pay envelope, he would go 
ahead and produce, instead of taking 
counsel of his fears about future 
markets or spending his energy in 
learing the role of the government. 

Il you listen lor just an instant you 
can hear the thunder of their march- 


ing feet, ten million young men who 


have saved this country from the hor 
rible fate ol living in a fascist world 
coming home from the ends of the 
earth, coming home to join ten mil- 
lions of highly trained war workers 
lor whom there are no jobs in the ab 
sence of a tirm decision registered in 
Washington that we shall continue 
lo produc e for tull employment. Are 
we to tell these twenty million people 
that they can take their chances, and 
maybe lind something to do for a 
these who have both 


\\ hile. men 


saved the earth and remade it? 


lately | read a remarkable descrip- 
tion by J. B. Priestly in his book, 
Rain Upon Godshill (p. 206). of how 
alter the last war complacency and 
Britain the 


shame and disaster of the Chamber- 


stupidity prepared lor 
. . ‘ . ) > 
lain appeasement period. Said Priest- 


ly. in 1959: “During the last few 


vears our national life has been rid- 


dled 


Li ypoe risy, 


complacency, snobbery, 
Never 


have we made such a fuss about trivi- 


with 
stupidity. before 
alities. Never have we congratulated 
curselves so often about nothing. If 
we all awoke one morning to find 
ourselves paralyzed, some of our 
newspapers would congratulate us: 
‘Let loreigners go moving about, they 
would say, smugly, ‘but the ordinary 
decent British citizen has wisely de- 
cided to stay in bed. Every possible 
triviality of mind has been encour- 
aged.and anything likely to make us 
think and feel deeply has been dis- 
couraged. And this is not Hitler's and 
\lussolini s doing. lt is our own. And 
as | see it, the rot set in when the 
postwar period ended in nothing, in 
making-do and muddling and cynical 
substitute for 


potlering as a crea- 


lion. 

What shall we do when the pres- 
ent carnage is ended ? Having aston- 
ished ourselves and the world by our 
ability to produce goods for destruc- 
live purposes, shall we try to retreat 
“normalcy” of unre- 
Shall 


slide backward into frustration which 


lo some past 


strained money-making ? we 
brings its ultimate explosion, or shall 
we pull together and go forward to 
create the oreal stable future which is 


wide open to us? 
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Ways Out of War 


D. f. Fleming 


How can we escape from the vise 
of war which now grips us / Not sure- 
ly by the 


which we made after 1918, or through 


making same _ mistakes 
the same evasions. 

1. Unconditional Surrender. In 
19018 we made an armistice with the 
(Germans which allowed them to tell 
themselves they had never been de- 
feated. [This time there is to be un- 
conditional surrender. a decision of 
. the 


President Roosevelt says also means 


Casablanca Conference which 
no armistice. 

This is a point of great importance, 
lor if we grant any terms to any rem- 
nant of the Nazi regime we will to 
some degree recognize its legitimacy. 
When gangsters are cornered it is per- 
missible to accept their simple sur- 
render, but not to dicker with them. 
the 


inevitable offer of the German Army, 


Nor should we be deceived by 


the Junkers. and the industrialists to 
preserve order and repress bolshevism. 
We 


pletely if we should accept these ele- 


would deceive ourselves com- 


ments as conservative and respectable. 
The 


Nazi poison did not suddenly orig- 


No mistake could be Orealer. 
inate in the German soul. It had been 
brewing in German minds for two 
hundred years, especially since 1870, 
under the stern tutelage of the Army, 
the Junkers, and the industrialists. 
These are the classes which worked 
without ceasing to prepare the soil for 
Hitler. They financed him, let him 
into power, and have participated in 
all his crimes. If, when the game is 
up, we are so gullible as to leave 
power in the hands of these elements. 
we shall deliberately invite World 


War Ill. both the 


ceroups will at once plan for it and 


because same 


because Russia would take our action 
as a notice of desertion. 
But. say Many of our own conserva- 


tives, Germany might go communist. 
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let that danger be accepted as the 
lesser. If anything is clear, surely it is 
the need for a clean sweep in Ger- 
many, for a wholly lresh start, one 
lrom the depths ol the people them- 
selves. In no other Way can (sermany 
become again a decent 
the family of nations. It would be bet- 
ter that Germany should go commu- 
nist than that we should leave the 
same war-breeding classes in power. 
But we have just as sood chance to 
oet a thoroughgoing, it radical, de 


mocracy. 


The unconditional-surrender-no-ar- 
mistice polic V implies that there will 
be a total military occupation of Ger- 
many and military government tor an 
extended period. Unless we are to let 
the German generals take over, there 
will be no other alternative, for the 
passing of the Nazis will leave a po- 
litical vacuum. It is dillicult for us to 
Nazi 


Party has destroyed every other group 


imagine how completely the 
in Grermany, how it has pulverized 
society down to its elemental human 
atoms. When the Nazis go, nothing 
will remain exc epl chaos: four hun- 
dred million Europeans beggared and 
brutalized; millions of military dead; 
probably tens of millions of civilians 
butchered in cold blood, starved to 
death or driven to insanity: millions 
of conquered people enslaved in Ger- 
many lighting to get out: millions of 
(sermans lighting to gel back to Ger- 
many with their lives: a dozen nations 
bent on avenging the tortures they 
have endured; scores of uprooted mil- 
lions Irving to get back home: many 
millions of children stunted and 
warped for lile: epidemic disease ram- 
pant, medicines and doctors rare: ag- 
prostrate and oreal 


riculture many 


cities destroyed — everybody worse 


than hungry. 


How can we understand the enor- 


mity ol the salvage job that will await 


member of 


us? And how can it be done except 


under prolonged military occupation? 


2. The Punishment of the Guilty, 
There can be, also, no orderly punish. 
ment of the ouilty without military 
occupation. The crimes of the Nazic 
and their brutalized partners in the 
Cierman Army are so colossal that 
Yet 


we shall not be able to restore peace 


they can never be expiated. 
by the token execution of a lew top 
Nazis. The crimes committed by the 
two million Nazi thugs upon all the 
peoples of Europe, the Germans in- 
cluded, are too many to be thus ac- 
counted for. Nor can we excuse the 
crimes olf the German Army on the 
usual ground that “orders are orders.” 
I} we are to prevent the outraged 
peoples from wholesale liquidation of 
their tormentors, an enormous iob of 
trial and punishment awaits the Unit. 
ed Nations — and as yet there are no 


L'nited Nation courts. 


3. Reparations. How, too, can the 
thievery olf the Germans be adjudicat- 
ed? They have looted consumable 
ooods from the entire continent. ruth- 
lessly digging and canning the pota- 
toes which would have saved the lives 
of the Greeks who were forced to 
watch it done. They have carted off 
to GCrermany moveable goods of a 
more permanent character from. all 
parts of Europe. They have taken over 
every bank. business, factory, mine. 
and industry of any value. The loot 
ceized was valued at lorty billion dol 
lars a year ago, and the tribute exact. 
ed since then has totaled many bil. 


lions. 
Yet there is a general disposition 
to sav that, on the experience of the 


last war, there must be no reparations. 


Nor should we levy astronomical 
sums in money to be paid over three 
ceneralions. We know that wont 


work. But stolen titles must be can- 
celed, in Csermany as well as else- 
where. and moveable properly re- 
stored in wholesale fashion. It would 
he simple justice, too, if the machines 
from a great number of German fac- 
tories were moved to Poland, Russia. 
and the other outted lands. We know 


lrom Russia's experience that this can 
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he done. and doing it would reduce 


Germany s Wal making Capa ity. 


Bevond this kind of immediate rep- 
aitiam, surely the Germans should 
work for a short term of years to 
further repair a part ol the immeasur- 
able damage they have done. Why 
should not a Crerman lend-lease ar- 
rangement supply mar hinery and ma- 
terials to the lands se cruelly devas- 
tated by the Germans / The draw- 
back that anv new democratic govern- 
ment in (sermany would be made un- 
popular in Csermany is to be consid- 
ered. Yet it may be that no govern 
ment should be formed in (sermany 
until the Crermans have first spent ten 
or liltteen years of hard labor in resti- 
tution lor whal they have done. Their 
labor need nol be as hard as under 
the Nazi lash. and much of it could 
so to their 


economy, with the large part lately 


rebuild own shattered 
poured into armaments going to their 


neighbors in the form of usable goods. 
4. The Re-education of the Enemy. 
the 


enemy countries would also facilitate 


A long term administration of 
the re-education of their peonles. For 
fully a hundred years Crerman lead- 
ers — historians, philosophers, teach 
ers — have been zealously building in 
the Germans a criminal mind. In Na- 
poleon s time Fichte delied the Ger 
man nation. Promise peace, he ad 
vised, “that thou mavyesl begin war 
with advantage. _. Between states 
there is neither law nor right.” Heg- 
el’s doctrine of the absolute state left 
its stamp on the whole nation. Nietz- 
sche ended in an asylum, but not be- 
fore he had cracked the hold of Chris- 
the IS54, 


Heine wrote that the cross had partly 


lianity) on Germans. In 


subdued the brutal warrior ardor of 
but that the 


cross falls to pieces the old stone gods 


the Germans, “when 
will arise to crush the Gothic cathe- 
drals” and “there will be played in 
Germany a drama compared to which 
the French Revolution will seem but 
an innocent idyll.” And “the hour 
will come,” warned Heine.” 


—E 





- Quotations from C. J. Hambro, 
How to Win the Peace, (Lippincott, 
1942). p. SOH. 
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The cult of the master race was 
ready for Hitler when he came. The 
doctrine that war is the real business 
ol life was already well inculcated. 
The lust tor power had already given 
us one world war. II only remained 
lor the Nazis to throw olf the last re- 


straints, to proc laim openly that God 


shall he cast out of the church as a 


Jewish invention. “The religions are 


all alike.” said Hitler to Rauschning 
in 1932: “They have no future, cer- 
tainly none tor the Germans.” The 
thirty-point program for the new Ger- 
man Church, promulgated by Alfred 
Rosenberg on New Year's Day, 1942, 
declared Hatly lor the destruction of 
the Christian belief and the outlaw ry 
ol the Bible. From that it is a natural 
step to the testimony in Gregor Zeim- 
ers book, Education for Death, that 
he saw women in hospitals praying to 
Hitler and young unwed mothers in 
camps praying to the panderer, Horst 


Wessel. 


In his book. How to Win the 
Peace, Carl Hambro has thoroughly 
that Hitler's 


startling to the Germans. 


demonstrated message 
was nol 
They were well drilled in the belief 
that force alone matters, latterly by 
school teachers of the old regime that 
the republic was too timid to dismiss. 
The absolute master, the Fiithrer, was 
already awaited. After 1918 the long- 
ing for him became an obsession in 


nationalistic circles. 


In these circumstances, and after 
ten vears of dec ivilizing by the Nazis, 
during which every virtue has been 
systematically violated, we can not 
l'ohtly say that the re-education of 
the Germans is too hig a job to at- 
lempl — espec ially since the Japanese 
people have been just as brutally 
trained to make war and the conquest 
of the world their business of life. 
\Ve can not teach every enemy child 
lor a oeneration, but we can have 
much to Say about what is not to be 
taught, and for the long run an In- 


Olfice of 


which Hambro proposes will be es- 


ternational Education” 
sential, not to supervise national SVS- 
tems of education, but to let the whole 
world know when tea hing for war 


is attempted. 


5. What Territories Shall the Ene 
my Have? Setting boundaries to the 
lomenting ol war will be no less es- 
sential than the lixing of just territori- 
al lines. Here the first danger is the 
tendency of powerlul ex-appeasers in 
this country and in Britain to accord 
the Hitler 


had seized belore his attack on Po- 


to CGrermany boundaries 
land. I may be that the Austrians 
will linally preter to join a new dem- 
but 


have some vears to decide that ques- 


ocratic Crermany, they should 
tion. They were conquered as truly 
es any other victims of the Nazis and, 
like the Sudeten Germans of Czecho- 
slovakia, they had never been in Ger- 
many. If we are to do justice at all, 
the splendid Czech Republic shall 
live again, with its great mountain 
barrier, behind which the Sudetens 
live. If some of these people wish to 
move to CGrermany they should be 
helped to do so, perhaps compelled. 
The large majority of them were the 
victims of the most successful of Hit- 
lers hoaxes, the drummed-up 1938 
the 
Alter spending 


ended in abject 


Munich. 


that period in london, and pursuing 


crisis which 


shame of 


the evidence ever since, there is no 
question in my mind about the injus- 
tice, and the lack of necessity tor the 
partition of Czechoslovakia. That is a 


lirst wrong to he righted. 


The western boundaries of Russia 
are also causing difficulty in many 
minds. Will the three small Baltic 
States be given a chance of independ- 
ence again? | doubt that they will. 
The western strip of Poland which 
Russia occupied in 1939, and which 
is mainly inhabited by White Rus- 
sians and Ukrainians, is also likely 
to be retained by Russia along with 
Bessarabia and the parts of Finland 
which Russia seized in the winter of 
1040. These buffer zones most prob- 
ably took up enough of (sermany s 
impact in 1941 to save Russia, and 
there is little likelihood that the Sovi- 
ets will leave these territories in other 
hands—no likelihood unless we quick- 
ly give Russia the strongest! proof that 
we mean to make the United Nations 
a sure guarantee of peace in all parts 


ol the world. 
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Russia s 
Poles, 


whose leaders the (sermans have tried 


settlement of 


Such a 
boundaries will leave the 
especially to destroy, with little terri- 
tory, unless they are given Fast Prus- 
sia. This is a drastic but just solution. 
We tried the expedient of giving the 
Poles a narrow corridor to the sea, 
only to find the Germans determined 
to regard East Prussia as a dismem- 
bered part of Germany. I will be 
drastic to compel the Germans of East 
Prussia to move to the Reich, includ- 
ing the Junker landlords themselves, 
but Hitler has given us many prools 
that that kind of solution is relatively 
final. We shall, however, have to un- 
do his forced expulsion of the Poles 
from their western provinces 

In the Far East, similarly, the rule 
of Japan over Manchuria must be 
ended. Formosa will be properly re 
turned to China, and Korea set free 
from the agony of her thirty-year en- 
slavement. There must be no balance 
of power maneuvering on our part to 
hold down the future strength of tree 
China. And if the Japanese and Ger- 
again the cry of being 


mans raise 


have-nots. we must remember that 


the main reasons for their cigantic 
attempts alt world conquest were nol 
economic; also that no greal people. 
including ourselves, can be prosperous 
unless the markets and raw materials 
of the whole earth are fairly open to 
trade. 

0. Geopolitics. The German mania 
for the control of Great spaces has 
been expressed in the so-called sci- 
ence of (Geopolitics, one of the most 
powerlul German cults in recent 
years. The German space Mania is 
being battered to pieces in Russia, 
but we are also being compelled to 
think permanently in slobal terms. 

In the air age only a olobe isa good 
map. All flat maps give a distorted 
picture. Only a globe shows clearly 
that the chief continents and all the 
main peoples are clustered in a ring 
around the North Pole. All the oreal 
populations lie in the Northern Hem- 
isphere —and well toward the North 


Pole. The 


sinews of war, are also there — and 


great mineral deposits, 


the North Polar region bids fair to be 
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the main airway of the future. We 
are already ying in the stratosphere, 
up above the earth's air jacket where 
there isnt anything excepl cold, and 
the atmosphere is thinner over the 
Pole than anywhere else — only lour 
miles thick as compared to eight miles 
over Louisville and eleven miles over 
the equator. To reach the stratosphere 
over the pole, one has only to endure 
cold of about lilty degrees below zero, 
whereas the higher stratosphere is 
twice as cold over the equator. 
These considerations point to the 
North Polar region as the oreal ave- 
nue of travel, at least lor passengers 
and ideas, in the future, and indicate 
that for the purposes of peace and 
war the vast peoples and resources 
across the North Pole are to be our 
neighbors — the l-uropeans and the 
Russians, the Indians and the Chi 
nese. In the swiltly opening air age 
these are the peoples it will be es- 
sential to deal with on triendly terms, 
as good neighbors. espec ially since 
they outnumber us so vastly in men 
and materials. If isolationism were a 
delusion and a snare in the past, il 
l_ike- 


wise, a balance ol power competition 


will be madness for the future 


with the old world ollers the prospect 
ot attack 


into the isolationist 


coming mainly from. the 


north. heart ol 


this continent. 

7. Are German Fascism and Rus 
sian Communism Equally Danger 
ous’ The (seopolitics ol the air age 
combines with the impact ol the 
struggle in -urope lo compel us to 
evaluate the strongesl force in the old 
world anew, the Soviet Union. For 
many vears il has been conventional 
always to lump (serman Fascism and 
Russian Communism together as evils 
between which there was nothing to 
choose. This frame of mind is today 
unrealistic. [here are things about 
both systems that we fear and abhor. 


but they are nol equally dangerous. 


Both have fought organized reli 


—— 





o1oOn, the Soviets hecause Marxisn 


~_——_— 


taught that religion is the opiate of the 


; 


people and because in Czarist Russia : 


that was abvsmally true. The Greek 


functioned 


Orthodox Chure I 


wit! 
the Czarist state as a twin engine 





ol repression. The Soviet CAMPaign 

~ 
against the Church was an act of lib. 
cration. |. 


itely tne heroism of the 


( hur r in thi Wal has sollened Sov. 


iel antagonism toward it, so that re- 
ligion may have a chance in Russia 
again. |The Soviets would ines apabl, 
lind in anv real Christian teaching 
much that would accord with thei 
own basic aims. 

gut in Grermany there is no such 
basis lor amelioration and CO-Opera- 
tion. The Nazis are in mortal War 
with Christianily, because their bar. 
barism clashes with its tenets. bar 
none. Make a list of all the Christian 
virtues you can think of: honesty, fair 
dealing, brotherliness. mercy, kind. 
ness, respect for the rights and person- 
ality of others, chastity, law observ. 
ance, concern lor the weak, co opera- 
tion, equal justice, equality before 
(sod and man. Extend the list as long 
as vou like and you can not name one 
Christian prin iple or practice which 
is not denied and trampled on by the 
Nazis. With them the war on religion 
is not a matter of principle or of ex. 
pediency: it is a matter of survival. 
They can not continue to live on a 
basis ol complete brutality if Christi. 
anity persists. The two things won' 
mix. One or the other must go. and if 
the Nazis should win this war we 
lind the Churches 


suished with complete ruthlessness. 


would extin- 


In the same sense the Nazi and 
Soviel policies toward education can 
not be equalized. Both lave made 
education an engine ol Cr ypadanda, 
but in Russia the ends are construe- 
In Germany 


lec moO Qa lev, 


tive. education is con 


trac ted. F nre higher 
training of the 


Always 


the end is domination. while in Rus- 


schools for the ricorous 


’ 


masters of the master race. 
sia there is a cigantic, furious effort 
to make evervbody literate — to the 
last tribesman — and continue educa- 
lion throughout adult life, by every 
conceivable means: schools. clubs. 
posters, cinemas, printing, museums, 
demonstrations, mectlings. So far the 
Soviel 


propagandist. Lut there has Leen no 


teaching has been heavily 
cvnical scorn of truth in everv field — 


even science. Lhe Soviets have pul 
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| tools ol learning, and thus the 
ne 


ower to judge their system, in the 
en of the whole people and they 
have eagerly pushed out the frontiers 
ol knowledge in every direction. 

| do nol have time to pursue these 
comparisons further, but each can do 
thal lor himself. Compare closely the 
Soviel and Nazi attitudes toward la- 
| and agriculture: toward 


the 


the stage, and arts; 


a jen C: 


ioward medical care, the handling ol 


-riminals, , 
law: toward the treatment of racial 
minorities; toward democracy and in 
ernationa! peace, and in every case 
your verdict is clmest certain to be 
hat the Soviet aitiludes look toward 
ihe future, toward improving the wel- 
jare and stature ol the common man, 


\ hile the Nazi policies lead back- 


ward loward a lsartsaric past, always 


coward the permanent degradation of 


Le common people as mere atoms 


created for the use ol the state 

In any or all of these comparisons 
we may come lo the conclusion that 
cur way of lile is superior to both of 
the others. Usually that conclusion is 
iustilied. \We can and should hold to 


cur own, but we must recognize thal 





the evolution of the Soviel system Is 
forward. It is an allirmative system, 
not a fastening of ancient tyrannies on 
the people for a thousand vears. It is 
not a doctrinaire matter to distinguish 


s 





arply between the Nazi and Soviet 
systems, because we are going to de 
stroy one and live with the other. 

8. What Has the l_ eaque of Na 
lions Taught Us? Yet we are not like- 
ly to live at peace with an immensely 
powerlul Russia unless both of us be- 
long lo a strong system of collective 
security, one stronger than the League 
of Nations. 

The | eague was built on the old 
idea that every national state must be 
ona basis ol complete equality with 
all others. That was the basis we had 
lo begin on in our lirst world organi- 
zation, but it gave us the unanimity 
rule, which always tended to forbid 
action or to to the 


point of inetlectiveness. That brand 


water it down 


of paralysis will need to be avoided 


in the United Nations. along with 
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and the administration of 


the practice of voting tor things in 
(Ceneva and repudiating them trom 
london and Paris. or Washington. 
| Delegates to the United Nations bod 
ies should have power not only to 
talk, but to act. and it will be no mis 
fortune to mankind if national loreign 
lore some ol their 


ollice: power to 


equelch everything which is acreed 
Upon IN the « ren at Geneva trom the 
cyn'cal security of their sanctums. 

They must not be free asain to call 
eancuons against an aggressor, a3 
ro care of [<thioepia in 1955, nol 
*sancc.ons were fail'ng but 
they were abou! 


becsu C lo succeed. 


AN cnivercal cconomec Lboveco!! is a 


*&5 Fy 


the future 


SW ty and automalte 


and its application in 


cheuld be 


have learned nothine else, we should 


, I} we 


be able to remember that the time to 
S.0OD) ageression Is when it is yvoung, 
and that every nation has an obliga 
(‘on to join in sanctions. I does not 
matter hew far away the aggression 
is. The penalty lor failing to combat 
ii is world war. 
Beyond universal economic san¢ 
lions it is probable that armed force 
will have to be emploved against any 
part ol 
the 


command of the lnited Nations. sta 


powerlul agoressor, Some 


which should be under direct 
tioned perhaps in the smaller nations. 
Il the United Nations dispose of a 
eoodly lorce of the most deadly war 


planes, no more may he required, 


It is difficult to avoid the conclusion 
that a true international polic e force 
of limited size will be essential, so 
saleguarded as to make sure that il 
remains the servant of the nations, not 
their master. Yet the more highly or- 
sanized the United Nations become. 
the less will be the need for an inter- 
national polic e. In every community 
the need for armed police varies di 
rectly with the effectiveness of the 
other organs ol oovernment. If the 
L'nited Nations covernment is active 
in promoting social and economic 
progress, and in supervising peacelul 
change, the need for police forces will 
steadily decrease. 

The acid test of our intentions will 


be the early acceptance of the juris- 


diction ol the World Court to settle 


prac tically all disputes. But the trans 


ler o| large areas of colonial admini 


traucn to the Lnited Nations will 


ential. The mandates system 


‘ ‘ ~ (* 


real step in the right direction, 


e-oOS ar I 
lut it necds to be strengthened and 
extended into a powerlul agency tor 

suring the equal access olf all peo 


| 
cs to tire 


COVA 


tropical products, and for 
‘ne the backward peoples to 
ward cell-covernment. That the splen 
cid technical services of the league 
end the International Labor Organi 

tion will be renewed and expanded 
taken for 


eoranited. We shall have orealter need 


suppose, everywhere 
than ever for their labors in reculal 


international communications. 


ins 
and commerce. fj 


health. and 


The best that we can hope to accom 


transportation, 
nance, labor standards. 
plish will be to establish permanent, 
ad ipiable machinery lor dealing with 
the world’s greal problems: aggres 
sicn, depression, peac elul trade, and 
( hange. 

9. Power and Responsibility. We 
can not settle all our problems at any 
one lime, any more than we can sel 
tle our own without helping other 
people to settle theirs. It is not boon 
dogeoling to help the less advanced 
peoples develop their « apital resources 
and get ahead. The more we help 
these people to improve their stand 
ard ol living the more their trade 
with us will improve. Helping other 
people up is also the best defense of 
our tree institutions. “A world that is 
half-fed is 


world that will long be safe for politi 


half-starved and not a 


( al demo Fail y. 7 


If there is anything in which I| be- 
lieve it is thal power and responsibili 
ly go together, and that if responsti- 
bility is not exercised power is lost. 
Can this oreal nation of ours exercise 
its lair share of responsibility lor 
world order and prosperity — just its 
share, no more, no less? The answer 
to this question will again be given in 
the United States Senate by ninety- 


(Continued on page 95) 





“(Quoted from a recent lecture by 
NIrs. Vera M. Dean at 
Ohio. 
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tens Toward Peace 


D. f. Fleming 


In this final lecture | want to dis- 
cuss a number of the outstanding 
problems and states of mind which 
seem to me to stand in the way of a 
stable peace. 

|. High Tariffs Mean War. | be 
gin with the tariff question. That is 
absolutely vital. We can not have 
political peace in the world and carry 
on economic war. We must get that 
idea into the very bone and sinew of 
our thinking. For generations we have 
been indoctrinated with the idea that 
high tarills are “protective, some 
thing henelicient. and we shall nol 
escape from. their deadly orasp until 
we recognize them for the war-breed 
ing mechanisms that they are: until 
we understand that we can not have 
the whole world as a living space, as 
we and every other people must, and 
at the same time shut off the richest 
spot on the globe from the world. 

This impossibility must be driven 
home, but there is a posilive approac h 
which ought to convince any think- 
ing patriot. How does a nation be- 
come wealthy 7 Is it by shipping its 
natural wealth out of the country ? 
That is what the tariff people have 
taught us. lo gel rich we must sell, 
sell, always sell, and buy only what 
we must have. Sell for what? Why 
for money, of course, sold prelerred, 
but any kind of money will do, even 
paper promises to pay. “Gold, give us 
gold!” we have cried for the past 
twenty vears: and when the world 
sent us the shiny metal in exchange 
for all manner of real wealth we gol 
out the troops and armored cars to 
rush the dead sold down to a vast 
hole we had dug in the sround here 
in Kentucky and plumped the stuff 
back into the earth, from whence it 
had been dug at greal labor. and 


thought we had done smart business. 


Meanwhile the other nations Jol 


from us real wealth. wheal and cot- 


&6 


ton. steel and automobiles. things thal 
people can use and enjoy. How long 
must it take us to learn that the way 
to really bankrupt a nation is always 
lo ship out of the country more of our 
lertility, 


wealth than we Jel 


and mineral 
hack? Yet the 
still 


that ai nation must have al so-called 


soil forests. 


worshippers of money believe 
“favorable” balance of trade, that is, 
one always against it in terms olf 
soods. 

()f course it is true that tariff laws 
do put money into the por kets of the 
favored interests, and it is appallingly 
true that a combination of these in 
terests can nearly always put over tar 
its for all concerned by log rolling in 
the Senate. That is why they will 
leave no stone unturned to kill the 
Hull method of making tarills, by 
quiel negotiation and bargaining he 
ween our executive authorities and 
other covernments. But. as this issue 
is periodically fought out, it is up to 
that the 


Hull method of tariff making. it it is 


us to remember constantly 


applied as it has been always to re 
duce tarills, keeps the wind blowing. 
il only gently, in the direction of 
peace, and of getting back as much 


real wealth as we surrender to others. 


2. The Lend-Lease Policy Looks 
Toward Peace. After the last war the 
tarill virus in our thinking led the 
creat majority ol us to become sore 
and disgruntled because we could not 
collect ten billions of war debts in 
money. The debts, of course, had not 
been contracted in money — they had 
cone over the ocean in thousands of 
ships loaded with goods of every kind. 
as | can testily from having helped 
to unload one of them, and from hav 
ing seen tens of thousands of tons of 
soods on shore. Yet even President 
Coolidge was amazed to discover this 
simple fact. “They hired the money, 
didn't they?” he ()} 


asked. COUFSe 


they didn't, but our people though | 
Ght | 


they had and failed to understan 
that by restoring high tariffs We had 
lirmly refused to permit’ our debtor. 
public and private, to repay us. | 


wav out ol that cvcle of recriming 
tions and ill will. It was invented { 
thal 


around some ol the Paper neutral 


Or 


purpose, and also to 


del Us 





jormal 
ic in O 
limit 
woods 


then \ 


es ¥ Bul le 
| he lend lease polic \ olfers u 


walls erected by the isolationists in | 


( OHnOTeSS, lend lease is ai prime Wa\ 
ol winning the war, and il is also 3 
. C 


key means ol winning the peace 


But doesn't it suller from the defeg 
ol protectionism, that it sends out of 
the country more goods and SETVices 
than we cel back? In wartime if doe 
just that ~in exc hange lor the 
ervation ol every civilized way ob liy. 
ing we have developed lo date. and 
lo preserve every hope we have lor 
the future. The present pouring out of 
cur wealth over all the earth ‘S a par 
ol the price we pay lor lailing to or. 


canize the peace alter the last War, 


\We can alttord that price, it is said 
but we can not allord to play Santa 
Claus to all the world lorever —, 
quart of milk lor every Hottentot. and 
all that sort of tommyrot. OF cours 
we can nol play Santa Claus the Vear 
around, but it isn’! being Santa Claus 


lo help save the world from complete 


pres. | 





wei 


collapse alter the lighting stops. The . 


starvation and chaos whic I will COV: 


an By , , 
er most ol l-urope and Asia witha! 


blanket of horror can give us anarchy 
disease, and a breakdown of civiliza- 
lion over huge areas. [hat would 
bring Vasil dangers to us, and no cus- 
tomers. We know now that we can 
not be either safe or prosperous unless 


we can trade with all the world. Ip 


our own cold. sellish interest we mus! 


help to get civilization started again 
Herbert 


this purpose Is planning to do this on 


| ehman’'s organization for 


a credit basis, the devastated peoples 
lo repay us later, when they are on 
their feet. | confess that I do not see 
how they are to repay us fully, but il 
they can do so, in goods and services 
well and sood. All of Our lend-lease 
agreements provide that repaymenl 


shall not be permitted to dislocate 
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val trade in the future. That. too. 
‘ 


jor arg 
| If within that 


‘<< in our own interest. 
i mil we can receive ) 
soods and services lor several years, 
hon we shall get something back. 
Bul lend-lease also otters us a very 
large opportunity to regain a consid- 
erable parl of the natural wealth we 
are now sending abroad. \We can re 
cover many thousands ol big ounS 
and tanks, perhaps planes and many 
other things. We hope never to need 
them again, but they can be se rapped 
natural resources. 


to conserve OUF 


which are not as inexhaustible as 
some think. 

Above all, lend lease gels us away 
hom the fatal thinking in terms of 
money and compels us frankly to 
think in terms ol the things which 
matter. For this great reason, and be 
cause lend lease wins both the war 
and the peace, we should delend it as 
daunchly as the Hull ree ipro al trade 
agreements, 

). Imperialism is Outdated. It is 
ihe more imperative that we get the 
whole world hac k to a wholesome 
exchange ol soods because that will 
lacilitate the liquidation of imperial 
ism, without disastrous new wars. At 
the close of this war Britain will be 
heavily in debt to Australia, Canada, 
and South Africa for the first time, 
and her loreign investments will be 
cut down to a minor traction of their 


lormer value. She will also owe Us 


‘heavily. She can not, therelore. oIVe 
1 with a! 


up her Imperialistic economic gains 
from India. Otherwise Britain's stand- 
ard of living must drop drastically 
and her population shrink rapidly. 
Yet it is imperative that imperialism 
in India and elsewhere be rapidly 
liquidated. 

I do nol predict that all imperialism 
is going to disappear at once. [here 
are some regions in the East and in 
Mlrica which will have to have assis 
lance and education — contro! if you 
will ~ for a considerable period. But 
| have no doubt that the exploited 
peoples are going to he free. Nobody 
doubts that the Chinese will be, and 
India can be held, on any grounds, 
only a little while longer. The whole 


Moslem world is stirring, and even 
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later a surplus of 


the peoples ol blackest Africa are as 
piring to rule their own allairs. Uhis 
loo, is the logic of what we are lioht 
ing lor. It is also the prerequisite to 
peace. \We can not maintain freedom 


in hall the world and deny it to the 


other hall. The other hall will no 
longer stand for it. They not only 
have the will to be free. but this war 
iS OIVING them the means. It has 


lorced industrialization all over the 
British Empire. lndustrialization has 
beoun in Brazil and Chile and it will 
soon forge ahead rapidly in China. 


All 


areas in which our imperialists can 


these advances will reduce the 
lake away the natural wealth in ex 
change for pitlance wages, but the 
new trade we shall have with peoples 
not alt our mercy will be larger and 
saler. We can 


basis ol equality and as partners in 


not participate on a 


the vast development! of the earth 
which is just ahead, and we should do 
so in the knowledge that the building 
ol stronger and freer national states 
all over the world will make a broader 
and more stable basis for world GON 
ernment. In advancing the orderly lig 
uidation ol imperialistic situations we 
shall not only avoid great and bloody 
revolts, but promote a more solid pros 
In addition we 


verity for ourselves. 


shall constantly be broadening the 
basis of freedom and demos racy. We 
can not atlord to lag in helping to 
liquidate imperialism either, lor the 
Soviet Union, with its aversion to im 
perialism and its absence olf racialism, 
ollers an example and leadership 
which does not permil the long-term 


preservation ol imperialism. 


|. There Are No More Master 
Races. In the same way. Russias ex 
ample and the impact of this war 
have combined to sound the knell of 
all master races. We are lighting this 
war for survival because two peoples 
Lave really gone into the master race 


The Nazis deluded 


themselves with a frenzied exaltation 


l-usiness. have 
of Germans as a super race, and, with 
fascism as the basis of total warfare. 
they have come close to conquering 
the bulk of the earth —to enslave it 
Lsratally for a thousand years. But the 


myth ol Aryan supremacy has been 


exploded against the rock of British 
courage, and. most of all. against the 
walls of Russian laith in themselves 
and their future. The hideous pagan 
barbarities of the — sell appointed 
l-uropean master race have tortured 
a hallt-billion people to the brink of 
extinction, and, in the end, only dem 
onstrated the bestial inferiority of the 
Nazi mob. 


the Orient the out 


landish pretensions olf the hall-civi 


L_ikew ise, in 


lapanese to enslave the enor 
China 


brought another half-billion people 


lized 
mous civilization ol has 
low, but the end result will be the lib- 
eration of Asia and the suppression 
ol the tribe which has deluded itself 
with a superiority complex. 

()} course, too, the failure of these 
stupendous attempts at racial domi- 
nation undermines racial domination 
everywhere. Il delinitely marks the 
end of both the “white man’s burden” 
and of his supremacy over other peo 
ples. Hereafter the white nations can 
have salety only it they meet the enor- 
mous colored races of the world on 
terms olf co-operation and equality. 
Otherwise. the accumulated resent- 
ments of the bulk of the world’s peo- 
ple will grow into a planetary war 
between those white peoples which 
insist upon. their superiority and the 
remainder of the world, the outcome 
of which would not favor the last ex- 


ponents of white supremacy. 


Obviously, a world movement of 
this magnitude must be retlected in a 
more sympathetic treatment of our 
own racial minorities. | am not advo- 
caling nor suggesting the racial amal- 
camation olf whites and blacks, but | 
am doing my hest to identify and de- 
scribe the creat world forces with 
which we have to deal, whether we 
want to or not, and one of them is the 
sweep against racial discrimination. 
I! we are to have orderly progress in 
this country, we must cease to refuse 
employment to black people, in the 
North and the South, simply because 
they are black. That is fundamental 
to our national peace and welfare. It 
will be essential, too, that other steps 
be taken to improve the daily lot of 


the colored people. li these people are 
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not Americans, they are nol anvthing 
and can never be anything. 

Above all, as I read the meaning 
of our coming victory in this war, we 
shall be compelled to evaluate the 
contribution of each man, white and 


black, 


and of the nation, and ac« epl his con- 


to the life of our communities 


tribution on the basis of what it is. 
Why. too, should we be compelled 
to do that’? Surely here our opportuni- 
ty and responsibility are clear. Here 
is a powertul test of our cardinal be- 
lief in the Fatherhood of God and the 
brotherhood of man. 

| know full well that oreat coc’al 
problems like this are best solved 
oradually, but it is sometimes iimpera- 
live that the tempo of progress be ac- 
celerated, and when it is we have to 
look to the enlightened conscience of 
(hristian people to see to it that there 
is orderly movement ahead. lore 
than twenty years ago | heard a deti- 
nition of Americanism by lev. 
Charles W. Gilkey, a Baptist preach- 
er now at the | niversity of Chicago, 
which | have never forgotten. “Amer- 
icanism, he said. 
orderly progress, Think that through 
and you will never accept any lesser 
delinition ol Americanism attain. 
There is a sermon in it lor every na- 
tional crisis and lor every da‘l., pro.>- 
lem in our national life. “American 
ism is the spirit of orderly progress. 

5. Fascism Is Not Dead. The final 
alternative to a Christian and hu 
mane solution of our racial and eco- 
nomic problems is fascism. Lp until 
lately | had hoped and believed thal 
the destruction of the fascist machines 
in kurope, which now orip the world 
by the throat, would end the fascist 
menace, but now I| have realized that 
this mortal danger to every free man 
will nol disappear. even with our vic 
lory in the war. For one thing, it has 
been made plain to us in North Afri 
ca that we can slide into a reverse 
process of appeasing and preserving 
the Fascists. But. in any event. the 
model has been established, and in- 


the 


Fas- 


tolerant, reactionary elements 
world over will never lorgel it. 
cist rule is the pertect vehicle for ra- 


cial hatred and abuse. for racial ex- 
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“is the sp.rl of 


termination. It seizes upon anti- Sem- 
itism as its lirst weapon and proceeds, 
in this twentieth century of the Chris- 
tian Era, to the deliberate extermina- 
licn sy a dozen means of millions of 
leys, then of peoples like the Poles 
end Greeks and Czechs. These are 
precedents that race haters of the 
world over are nol likely to lorget. 
But a greater danger perhaps lies 
in the Way fascism exterminates labor 
unions, and every other form of dem- 
ccratic or voluntary organization. In 
its lirst stages lascism seems, to irri 
tated ccnservatives, to be the ideal 
vehicle fer putting all these organized 
and agitating groups ol people “ip 
their places and keeping them there 
forever. The terrible consequences of 
out of social conflict 


this casy Way 


ond struggle are nol understood by 
the 
Put 


ever again, so long as one of us lives, 


reactionaries until it is too late. 


ve can nol altord to lorgel them 


O lons as this nation endures. 
What, briefly, are the consequences 
of fascism? The very lirst step is the 
reduction ol youth to a brute, animal 
asis. Hear Adolph Hitler explain it 
to Hermann Rauschning: “| will have 
no intellectual training. Knowledge is 
run to my young men. A violently 
clive, dominating, intrepid, brutal 
you'h —that is what I am_ alter. 
Youth 


’ / 
Pius ee 


all those things. lt 
There 


muct eC no weakness or tenderness in 


must be 
indillerent t. pain. 
it. | went to see once more in its eyes 
the gicam ol pride and independence 
cf the beast ol prey. Strong and hand. 
eceme must my young men be. | will 
lave them Fully trained in all physic al 
cxercises. | intend to have an athletic 
youth — that is the first and the chief 
thing. In this way | shall eradicate 
the thousands ol years of human do 
mestication. ” 

That is what the destruction of de 
mocracy by lascism means — a relapse 
to barbarism so complete that there 
can never be any peacelul return. Al 
\. ays and everywhere fascism is al 
war with every tree institution and 


every free man. It denies absolutely 





* Herman Raus« hning, The Voice 
of Destruction, (G. P. Putnam's Sons, 
New York, 1940), p. 252. 


the right of anv man to vovern hi 
; MN. 


self. I proce laims that force is the onl 
\ 


thing that matters. It makes every fa 
: . 

cist into a bully and every Citizen ial 
? , 


a slave. It exalts cunning, tricken 
and thelt — the bigger the lie Or thy 
steal the better. It tramples every “a 
ole Christian virtue underfoot and 
denies that there is such a thing as 
morality. very right that an individ. 
ual has is abolished. Every group thoy 
could think for itself is cestroyed 


Only 


cang 


the brute power of the fascist 
remains, and it is used to dra. 
coon the whole nation lor Gangster 
attack on all neighbor nations. hesin. 


ning with the little. helpless ones lirs 


Fascism is war itself. Born ip Vio. 


lence, it lives by terror and must 
march on to predatory attacks Upor 
other peoples in order to maintain jt 
strangling crip on the people at home 
Lnless we have personally been in its 
power we can only laintly understand 
that once fascism fastens its OTIP Ona 
people that strangle hold can be brok. 


en only by the destruc tion and devas 


tation of the nation from the outside 


The individual is so completely atom: | 


ized and his group contacts so de. 
that 


power can tree him. Make no mistak 


stroved only foreign 


about it. either, fascism will destroy 
every veslige ol organized Christian’ 


Iv. espe ially of democratic ally organ 


ized Christian sroups, if it is given 


leisure in nation 


Some clerical sroups may. tavor las 


just a any 


cism, but it can not be mixed wit 
Christianity. 

Yet fascism is a permanent dange 
because it is the ideal instrument fo 
economic monopolistic power. \W 


thal 


both Mussolini and Hitler to powel 


know powerlul people helped 
and the exhaustive book Behemoth 
by Franz Neumann, proves conclu 
ively that the Nazi gangsters havi 
strengthened the power ol the hug 
German trusts and cartels until a 
L-urope has become the paradise 0 
monopolistic control by a few gian! 


We know 


too, that powerlul Americans helpe 


economic combinations. 
io finance Hitler in his heyday ane 
scanned the horizon for an Americal 


lithrer. While some men wield vas’ 
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onomic power, too. a hew ol them 
eC 


will he tempted not only to solve their 
labor troubles by fascism, but also to 
reach oul through a fascist machine 
for monopolistic control ol our re- 
sources and the resources of the world. 


lt will be imperative, therefore, not 


only to build our own economic de- 
oc Tacy by all positive means, but 
so to watch incessantly for every 
ate 


SI 


on of fascism in our own midst. If 
rm fail to build economic democracy 
lrom the bottom up, we can get an 
economic collapse that would prepare 
the field for the seductions of another 
supreme demagogue such as Hitler. 

6. Can We Win the Political 
War. The danger of a fascist reaction 
here, OF anywhere, will be reduced in 
direct proportion to our success in aid. 
ing the democratic elements of Eu- 
rope. and even in Japan. In every 
country which we liberate there will 
be Darlans al hand to continue in 
power. In France the Fascists of all 
shades and stripes will want to carry 
on. In ltaly there is a moth-eaten 
monarchy which sadly needs bolster 
ing. ye have already solemnly prom- 
ised Franco that we will not use even 
a suspicion of force to upset the cruel 
tyranny which the three great democ- 
racies helped him to set up over the 
Spanish people. Our contribution to 
that crime was a hastily passed law 
lo keep a few second-hand aircraft 
from going to the legally established 
government of the Spanish Republic, 
which was lighting for its life against 
a wholesale invasion of Italian and 
German Fascists. We leave the Span- 
iards with only the vague hope that 
il fascism is smashed elsewhere it will 
lall in Spain. Bul nobody knows to 
this day how any people once dis- 
armed by a fascist machine can ever 
sel enough arms in their hands for a 
hopeful revolt. 

And, linally, there will he Ger- 
many, with the Junkers and Generals 
offering to relieve us of all the trouble 
of keeping order in (jermany and of 
suppressing “bolshevism.” This will 
be the supreme play of the whole 
drama. We do not know who the 
main actor in the cast will be. wheth- 


er Dr. Schacht or some other “respec- 
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table’ lioure. but we do know that if 
we leave in power these elements 
which have militarized and led Ger 
many for generations we will be de 
liberately inviting a third war. 

Above all, there is the prime dan 
cer that American conservatives and 
British Tories will team together, or 
take alternate roles in playing power 
politics againsl Russia through the 
length and breadth ol Europe. The 
twenty-year Anglo-Russian alliance 
points in the other direction, but even 
that can be undermined by a lack of 
contidence on either side. We may be 
certain, too, that if we attempt to pre 
serve the fascist elements anywhere 
the Russians will oppose us. No greal 
people which has suffered as they 
have at fascism’s hands can be ex 
pected to agree that fascist power be 
preserved anywhere. 

If, too, we oradually slide into a 
political duel with Russia in Europe 
we will run orave danger of losing 
the struggle in the bulk of that con- 
tinent, for Russia has a promise of 
racial peace and a rising standard of 
living that no [-uropean can be un- 
aware of after the current demonstra- 
tion of the power of the new Russia. 
We can add to the Russian olfering 
the greater political liberties of democ- 
racy, and we shall be shortsighted in- 
deed il we do not wholeheartedly seek 
lo aid the popular forces which would 
preler genuine democracy. This is a 
the 


Soviets to accept almost evervwhere, 


solution which we may expect 
because they do not fear popular de- 
mocracy. 

Can We Avert a New Balance 
of Power? But the oreatest danger 
lrom a polic vy or lack of polic V thal 
would result) in political war with 
Russia lies in the fact that it would 
create a new balance ol power. Now 
a balance of power is better than no 
international organization, in an an- 
archy of sovereign states, but it is 
only a halfway house on the road to 
war. It has never been anything else 
and it can not be, because power will 
not stay balanced between the two 
oroups, and one is certain to strike 
when it feels the balance of arma- 


ments to be in its favor. It happened 


in 1914: it happened again alter 1935; 
and it will always happen when the 


world is divided into two camps. 
Never belore. either, has it been so 
dangerous lor us to venture into a 


balance e ol power game. Lhere are 


stout “nationalists” and reviving iso 
lationists among us who already are 
preaching that this is “the American 
century, when we will dominate the 
world as Britain has. But the orealer 
danger lies in the proposal that the 
Lnited States take the British Em 
pire in as a junior partner and boss 
the show, especially as against com 


munist Russia. 


But let us pause and rellect a little 
as to where that leads us. We are the 
most advanced power tec hnologically 
at this moment, but we do not know 
that we shall be lilty vears hence. An 
Anglo-American world control would 
be based primarily on sea power at a 
time when air power gives every 
promise ol being the dominant weap- 
on. Any arrogation of power by the 
Ango-Saxons would also tend to 
throw the peoples of -urope and the 
vast colored races of Asia into a com- 


led Russia. the 


createst and richest land base on the 


bination by from 
face of the olobe. Such a counter 
poise to an Anglo-Saxon assertion of 
world control would command five 
sixths or more of the earth's man- 
power and far superior natural re- 
sources. Surely that is not a licht we 
wish to pic k. at a time when strato- 
sphere lying is about to make every 
city on this continent vulnerable to 
air assault, espec ially from beyond 


the favorable ving conditions of the 


North Polar area. 


8. Can We Orqanize the United 
Nations in Time? Surely there can be 
no reasonable doubt that the only 
sale course for any people is to do its 
utmost to organize the United Na- 
tions into a strong, workable. world 
covernment. Our democratic civiliza- 
tion may survive two world wars, but 
it can not go on doing that indetinite- 
ly. Nor can any people go on ahead 
to build a sound economic democracy 
based on full production unless there 
is real assurance ol peace and stable 


(Continued on page 96) 
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REP FE OAC Sie Teter nies sete weeiee a 


Participation and 


~ Stimulating Community 


Initiative in 


Prospective |eachlers 


Merl €. Bonney 


Dr. Bonney is Professor of Educa 
tion at North Texas State Teachers 
College at Denton. Texas. His field 
is psychology with special emphasis 
on personality and child development. 
This contribution is based upon first 
hand experiences of forty three psy 
chology students in community par 
ficipation. 


It has been emphasized frequently 
that prospective teachers in training 
should have more direct experiences 
with children than is provided by stu- 
dent-teaching a- 
lone. The rea- 
sons for this are 
quite clear. The 2 
students who. 
have such exper- | 
iences are better S 
able to integrate 
classroom theory 


with practice, 





they are stimu- 
lated to read about and to discuss 
real problems, and they gain insights 
and attitudes which can not be 
gained any other way. Those who 
have written extensively in this area 
have emphasized the need of prospec- 
tive teachers participating in com- 
munity situations involving children 
as well as in school situations. The 
primary reason for this emphasis is to 
stimulate teachers to think of their 
task more in community terms rather 
than in terms of the school alone. 
Also this more extended experience 
is probably necessary to enable teach- 
ers to arrive at the concept of the 
whole child in his total situation. It 


is doubtful if teachers whose contact 
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with children has been almost entire- 
ly limited to the classroom ever get a 
very realistic grasp of this idea. The 
emphasis upon participation in com- 
munity groups its well placed, because 
it seems that what the beginning 
teacher needs most of all is ability in 
croup Management. Furthermore, it is 
this need, probably more than any 
other, which is neglected in the con- 
tent of courses in child psychology 
and educational psychology for teach- 
ers. 

The purpose olf this article is to 
describe a project carried on during 
the school year of 1942-1943 in which 
students in several psychology courses 
were required lo assume responsible 
roles with children in community sit- 
uations. This work was in addition 
to the usual requirements of class 
attendance, textbook readings, tests, 
and written reports. The students 
worked two to four hours a week for 
eight or nine weeks in most instances, 
and in some cases for the entire se- 
mester. [uring the lirst semester, six- 
ly-one students participated in such 
work. Since this part of the year s 
described else- 


program has been 


where,’ it will not be mentioned 
further in this report. During the sec- 
ond semester, a student who had had 
several vears tea hing experience was 
obtained as supervisory assistant. She 


was paid on the same basis as other 





' Merl E. Bonney, “Use of Com- 
munity Psyc hology 
Courses for Teachers,’ Educational 
Administration and Supervision, 30: 
105-17, (February, 1944). 


Resources in 


a assistants in the College 
‘in Visited the 


work situations trequently, olfered 


student assistant 


suggestions, and helped plan the ac. 
tivities. In addition, the adults normal. 
ly in charge of the cOMMUNity pro. 
jects helped the students in NUMeEroys 
Ways. The writer was able to Visit the 
ditterent situations a few limes each 
semester. Also several SrOUP Meeting 
were held outside of class time to dis. 
cuss common problems. ()} Course. 
experiences with the children Were 
olten reported during reoular class 
periods, especially in the child psy- 
(junior level), The 


other two classes from which students 


( hology class 
were drawn were a Sophomore COUrse 
in beginning psve hology, and a Sen. 
ior course in psychology of personal. 
ly. All the child pPSve hology students 
were required to do the work with 
children, but in the other two COUTSes 
a substitute ac livily was permitted fo, 
those who said they did not expect 


lo teac h. 


Not so 


volved in the community work the 


many students were in- 
second semester as the lirst hecause 
of the reduction in the student hod 
caused by the war. Altogether there 


were forty-three. The different group 


situalions together with the number ' 


in each are o1ven below. 


Working Situations No. 
\V.P.A. nursery school I] 
Friendship House 19 
Negro school j 


(irl Scouts and Brownies 


> | 


(3 troops) 
Cub Scouts | 


Neighborhood recreational 


club 2 
Suburban church 5 
First orade room 9 
“Ouiz Kids” 3 

4) 


Belore the students 
work, they were told to concentrate 
on what they could learn in respect 
to understanding and handling groups 
of children. They were requested to 
keep a weekly record of their “learn- 
ings. Not all did this; but they all 


made a written report al the conclu 
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I] 
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ws WA OF ho 
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n their 
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respect 
| Oroups 
sted to 


“learn- 


hey all ; 


conclu: 
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jon of their work. Not much was 
said aboul srading the students on 
Dake work with children, except that 
this work would be considered in the 
final evaluation ol their record. How- 
ever, the point was made that this 
evaluation would be made trom actu- 
al observations and reports on their 
work, and not on their written ac- 
counts. This was done to reduce any 
lendency lo “pad | the reports. There 
was ho evidence olf any suc h “pad 
ding. As a matter ol fact. nearly all 
the students enjoyed their work with 
children very mu h. and learned more 
than they wanted to take time to write 
lip. Some did a good deal more work 
than was expected, and a few stated 
that they expec ted to oO On with their 
particular OrOUPS another semester en- 
tirely on their own initiative, as a lew 
actually did during the spring semes 


ler who gol started in the fall. 


In order to state more delinitely 
what the students did in working with 
children, and to describe some ol 
their learnings, the working situations 
listed above will now be considered 
in order. 

The girls who worked at the W. P. 
A. nursery s¢ hool assisted in dire¢ ling 
indoor games, supervision of outdoor 
activities, control of rest periods, and 
the managemen|l of the mid morning 
and noon lunches. Their written re 
ports revealed thal they learned from 
their experiences the value of praise 
over criticism and nagging, the value 
of suggestion over « ommands. and the 
importance of allowing children to 
participate in such projects as clean 
ing oul a sand box or re-de¢ orating a 
playhouse, as compared with too 
much adult domination. One girl was 
impressed with the dillerence in the 
responses of the children when she 
said “Put up your toys” as contrasted 
with saying Let's see who can put 
up his toys first.” Some of the = stu- 
dents were surprised at the ability of 
the children to work out their con 
licts with each other when lelt alone. 
They could see that it is very easy for 
adults to over-supervise children. All 
the students observed and endeavored 
lo help solve the typical childhood 


problems of attention demanding and 
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excessive shyness. They saw the be 
sinnings of sex consciousness in the 
many little episodes involving sweet 
hearts.” Also they saw the emotional 
elects left upon some children whose 


had lelt 


time for military service and whose 


lathers home for the first 
mothers were working all day. 

One of the things most frequently 
mentioned by the girls at the nursery 
school was the need ol establishing 
a lairly close personal relationship 
with the children belore they would 
respond well to suggestions, or even 
listen with much attentiveness to 
stories. One girl stated in her report 
that at first the children paid very 
little attention to her and showed lit- 
tle interest in the stories, “but after 
about two weeks they began throwing 
their arms about me and talking to 
me, and | knew they liked me. | think 
the biggest thrill | had was the firs! 


sol 


_— 


dav they fought to see which one 
to sil by me at story telling time. | 
knew | would never be a success until 


had won them.” 


Any one who lirst assumes a re 
sponsible role in managing a group 
(or an individual), and is even fairly 
successtul, is certain to learn some 
things which can nol be learned any 
other way. and many ol these things 
can nol be expressed well in words. 
since they are mostly feelings of fa 
miliarity with the kind of people con 
tacted, sell-conlidence, and assurance. 
Students from all the different situa 
tions made the above point about the 


illic ulty ol 


into words. One irl who worked at 


putting their learnings 


the nursery s hool said it had been a 
revelation to her that she could learn 
so much from small children, and an 
other said that alter solving a lew ol 
the problems which arose there, she 
lelt she had really accomplished a lot 
and that she knew she could handle 
other similar problems elsewhere. 
Friendship House is a philanthrop 
ic enterprise supported largely by the 
local Methodist Church. It is a home 
which is used as a social center for 
under privileged children ranging in 
age trom live to sixteen. The children 
come to the home alter school hours 


and in the evenings. The activities 


consist of games, singing, dramatiza 
tions. arts and ecralts. cooking and 
sewing, and individual assistance in 
orooming, and 


Mmahners, personal 


( harac ler traits. 


The college students who worked 
al Friendship House assisted in all 
the above activities. One student was 
very successlul in promoting boxing 
among the boys, and he was pleased 
to see that this sreatly reduced the 
amount of liohting between them. He 
saw the value of a constructive attack 
on a problem as compared with re- 
pressive measures or nagging. One of 
the main things which the students 
Gained from their experiences” al 
-riendship Hlouse was how to man 
age voluntary sroups and how to win 
co-operation. One girl said, “| found 
the head 


would olten cause children to obey 


that a smile and pat on 
when nothing else would.” Several 
mentioned that they soon saw the 
value ol praise, humor, and hints, as 
contrasted with anger, threats. or 
commands. One said, “Loud talking 
will not do any good. How many 
teachers have not 


parents and 


vet 
learned that simple truth! Another 
student seized upon some applied eth. 
ics to meet a situation. An agoressive 
boy about live years old came to her 
with a mouth full of water and tried 
to squirt it on her. Then he said, “I'm 
mean. The college girl said, “No. 
youre not mean; | think you re nice, 
and | like vou. [his was such a rad- 
ically dillerent kind of treatment than 
he had generally received, especially 
al home, that he was left speechless 
lor a lew minutes. Very soon he be 
san to respond lo suggestions made 
by the college students and a notice 
able improvement in his behavior be 


came ey ident. 


One of the most useful endeavors 
ol Friendship House is the training 
viven the young people from very poor 


homes 


in making their own clothes. 
bedspreads, towels, and other house- 
hold articles. The materials are donat- 
ed. In this work the college students 
sot some first-hand experience in ap- 
thal 


what people in the very low income 


plied economics, and learned 


croups need is not so much education 
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in the ordinary sense, as delinite aid 
in improving their living standards. 
| hey were also impressed with the 
favorable personality ellects produced 
in the young people alter they had 
made something they were proud ol 
and for which they received praise 
from others. 

All the students who worked at 


l‘riendship House expressed how 
much they had learned about “how 
the other half lives.” Through many 
intimate contacts with the children in 
an informal setting, they learned 
about parental beatings, lack of con- 
cern on the parl ol some parents as 
to where their children went or what 
they did. meager diets. disregard for 
the ordinary standards of cleanliness, 
the heavy household responsibilities 
of the older girls, and the lack of am- 
bition or any long-range purposes on 
the part of the adolescent youth. Such 
experiences give prospective teachers 
a much more realistic understanding 
of the problems of retardation, of dis- 
cipline, and of “making school inter- 
esting to children from homes in the 
lowest socio-economic levels. 

The three girls who worked at the 
Negro school promoted outdoor 
oames, folk dancing. dramatizations, 
and the making olf scrapbooks, air- 
planes, kites, and dolls. They reported 
learning some things about how to 


When 


they lirst went there, they said some 


improve race relationships. 
of the Negro children seemed to ex- 
pect them to jump every time a Negro 
child touched one of them. The will- 
ingness of the college girls to hold 
hands with the children in playing 
Games made a very favorable impres- 
sion, but when the girls sat down on 
the Hoor with the children, their ex- 
pression was one of amazement. 

For a while alter the girls started 
coing to the Negro school, the chil- 
dren picked up everything they could 
set their hands on, such as needles, 
thread, and other materials; but after 
vood rapport was established, all this 
petty thievery stopped. One day a 
college girl went outside and unin- 
tentionally left some coins in her sew- 
ing box. When she came back, sev- 


eral of the children told her she had 
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lelt them and_ that they were still 
there. [his little incident impressed 
the college girls with the importance 
ol sood adult-child relationships in 
preventing anti-social conduct, and 
also emphasized the need of fair and 
kind treatment as a basis for improv- 
ing race relationships. 

The Negro children evidenced the 
same kind of bad parent-child rela- 
tionships as did those at Friendship 
House, and also the same lack of am- 
bition and purpose due to the frustrat- 
ing elects of social and economic 
handi« aps. Suc h discoveries may he a 
little 


lea hers. but al least those who make 


disheartening to prospective 
such discoveries will understand that 
the arousal of interest and incentive is 
a much more complex matter than 
learning methods of teaching subject 
matter. 

Space does not permit a detailed 
account of the learnings which ac- 
crued from all the different situations. 
but a lew points can be mentioned. 
The students who worked with the 


Cjirl Scouts. Cub 


Scout troops were impressed with the 


Brownies, and 
abilities of the children when allowed 
lo plan and carry through activities 
which appealed to them. In the girl 
Oroups there was a marked interest 
in sex education, especially alter good 
the 


leaders. Nlany questions were asked. 


rapport) was established with 
some ol which the college girls were 
not sure ol, so they had to go to in- 
structors and books for information. 
The the 


younger girls that some reading ma- 


suggestion was made to 
terial might he oiven them which they 
could use in their own homes, but 
they said they must not do that be- 
cause their mothers might catch them 
reading it. This incident convinced 
the college girls of the need of sex 
education in the home more ellective- 
ly than anything else they had heard 
or read on the subject. 

The students who conducted the 


after-school recreational group (or 
club as the children called it) learned 
that the best way lo control boister 
cus behavior is to have something 
delinite planned for the children to 


do. They met problems of cheating, 


bullying, shyness, and crying, and bh 
many instances succeeded in reducing 
the incidence olf such behavior. Of 
students 


course, some 


were much 
more capable than others in solving 
dillicult’ situations, but all of them 
had a more realistic basis for their 
reading on problem children and 
could ask more pointed questions jp 
class discussions. One girl who Was 
very good in Winning the « hildren had 
some trouble at first with a boy who 
insisted on being “it all the time jp 
oames. When thwarted. he hecame 
hostile. The last time the SrOup met 
this boy picked Howers to put in the 
college girl's hair. This was objective 


evidenc e of success. 


All three of the girls who Worked 
with children in the suburban church 
were Denton girls who had lived all 
their lives within a block or two of 
the area in which the church jis |p. 
cated. Many times they had looked 
over into what they called “‘the flats” 
and saw the many little unpainted 
shacks where people with large lami- 
lies lived; but they had never had 
any intimate contacts with those peo- 
ple. Their work with children Consist- 
ed of conduc ting a recreational period 
once or twice a week, and of teaching 
classes in the B.Y.P.U. 


Sunday evenings. The climax ol their 


meetings on 


activities was an Easter program 


which they planned and coached 
without any adult assistance. One ol 
the college girls applied her home. 
economics = instruction by helping 
some ol the girls make themselves 
dressers out of orange crates, colton 
cloth, a little fringe, and dime-store 


mirrors. 


In carrying oul their work. the col- 














a 


: : 1? 
lege girls went into some of the chil- | 


dren's homes and got to know many | 


of them quite intimately. From these 


contacts, they said they learned more | 


about “human nature” than they evel 


learned lrom books. They also wert | 


impressed with the dead weight ol 
inertia among the very poor, but they 
could also see that with proper stimu 
lation some could rise above the ger: 
eral level. Furthermore, they learned 
a much better appreciation of their, 


own homes, and had a more adequate 
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hasis for evaluating the role of the 
ast. 


home as compared with the school in 
} . 

educating a child. 

The students who worked in the 


first grade in a near-by public school 
| ‘sted the tea her in conduc ting 
asst: 

roup activities, construction work, 
e 


and trips. They also took charge of a 

es “ 

wading group. They said they were 
| 

children 


al how much 


surprise 
-ould teach adults. Probably their 
most vivid impression was in regard 
io the range and variety of individual 
differences. When the concept ol in- 
dividual differences takes root in stu- 
dents minds, early in their prolession- 
al education on the basis of experi- 
ence, they are much more apt to take 
4 Leen interest in this problem when 


it is disc ussed in subsequenl! courses. 


The work with the “Quiz Kids” 
was carried on with students in the 


[ ligh School. 


were three groups — one in science, 


Demonstration ‘There 
one in modern music, and one in mod- 
erm theater. ac h was sponsored by a 
college student. The purpose of this 
work was to promote the education of 
exceptionally bright students by stim- 
ulating them to study more than was 
expected in their courses, and by Oiv- 
ing them recognition for their achieve- 
ment. The latter was ace omplished by 
providing the “Quiz” groups with 
audience situations, such as college 
classes, campus clubs, and meetings 
of the PLT.A. 


lirst, for the college student to meet 


The prod edure Was. 


with his group and conduct practice 


sessions in asking and answering 


questions within the area chosen by 
Then 


siven from which additional informa- 


the students. relerences were 
tion could be obtained. For the audi- 
ence situations, the college student se- 
lected questions and problems which 
had not been used in the practice 
sessions. | hese meetings proved to be 
very interesting to the audiences and 
sometimes very entertaining. The lat- 
ler was especially true of the music 
croup because the student performers 
were quite clever in their answers, 
and other 
stunts, Although there were a 


“wise-cracks,” charades, 
good 
many straight fact questions in all 
the “Quiz Kids” sessions, there were 
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also a large number of questions in 
volving thinking and the application 
olf knowledge. This was espec ially 
true in the science Group. In some sit 
uations members ol the audience were 


permitted to ask questions. 


The college students who worked 
with the “¢ Juiz Kids” were much im 
pressed with how smart they were 
and how much extra work they could 
do, esper ially when social recognition. 
and a little fun were 


croup spirit, 


mixed in with it. 


The ellort to stimulate initiative in 
the classes described above consisted 
of the requirement that each student 
do something entirely on his own in 
iliative as a contribution to the course 
he was in. This was conlined. how 
ever, to classes on the junior and sen 
ior level. It may sound like a contra 
diction in terms to talk about requir 
ing initiative. Perhaps there is a 
contradiction, but at least the require 
ment caused the students to do manv 
things which were not delinitely pre 
scribed, and_ it emphasized the im 
portance of initiative by actions rather 
than by words alone. Of course, some 
students asked for suggestions as to 
what was expected, but no sugges 
lions were ever given. They were 
and 


simply told “It is up to you: 


anything they did was accepted. 


In order to show what these college 
students did “on their own initiative.” 
a summary of their achievements for 


both semesters is oiven helow. 


Picture books and scrap books for 
the W. P. A. 


Friendship House. There were twelve 


nursery school and 
of these. and nearly all of them were 
CONE eplionally well done. One girl, for 
instance, made an entire book. She 
did the binding in the college bindery 
and filled the book with original pic 
tures and verses. 

Construction work, 
ingeniously devised stick horses. Ne- 
oro dolls. same boards, doll furniture. 
and children’s desks. This work too 
Was beautifully executed, especially 
the doll furniture which was uphol- 
stered and covered with bright colored 
cloth. All the products were given to 


Oroups of children in town. 


consisting ol 


Collections ol magazine artt les on 
child care. oames, and of materials 
used by several teachers in instruc ting 
Nlexican children to read English. 

Parties and picnics lor children in 
the W.P.A. 
ship House. orphan s home, suburban 
churches. and the Negro school. Most 


of these were given at ¢ hristmas time 


nursery school. riend 


and Easter time. The students provid 
ed the transportation (when needed) 
and the food. For most of them it was 
their lirst experience in entertaining 
children. One irl arranged a party 


lor her younger sister who Was SOC ial 
ly backward. 

Observations two periods a week 
lor eight or ten weeks in the Teachers 
College Nursery 


len, and | Yemonstration School lirst 


School. kindergar 


orade. 


Readings and written reports on 
hooks in the tields of mental hvgiene 
and child development were done by 
lour students. 

Interviews were held with various 
people connected with the Teachers 
College and the W. P. A. 


schools as a basis for comparing the 


nursery 


two schools. This was supplemented 
Another 


made a written report on the history 


with observations. student 
of Friendship House. cathering data 


lrom interviews. 


Home visits were made into ten 
Negro homes by one student inter- 
ested in the ellects of the socio-eco- 
nomic level of the home upon chil- 
Another 


number ol visits to the home of a very 


dren's behavior. made a 
poor child at Friendship House for 
similar purposes. She ended up by 
taking all the children out for their 
lirst meal in a cale and a visit to the 
college dormitory. Both made written 


reports. 


Measurement projects in which the 
Calilornia Personality Test was ad- 
ministered to twenty pairs of mutual 
lriends on the campus, a Ss ale for 
measuring morale was given to certain 
Ligh school and college classes. and a 
\Vorry Inventory was given to com- 
parable sroups of Negro girls and 
virls and to a 


Friendship House 


oroup of college girls. (An interesting 
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the latter measurement 


was that the Negro girls indicated a 


point lrom 


much smaller amount of Worry than 
the other two groups. ) 

Miscellaneous Projects: 

One volunteered to teach a Sun- 
day-school class. 
took a 


course given by the local Girl Scout 


Three leadership-training 
executives. 

One volunteered to look after two 
children one afternoon a week while 
the mother worked at the Red Cross 
room. 

Two promoted a victory sarden 
project with first-grade children. 

One sponsored a hobby group at 
Friendship House. 

Two prepared and delivered Christ- 
mas boxes of toys, candy, and nuts 
lor needy families. 

How shall the work which the stu- 
dents did “on their own initiative’ 
be evaluated? No doubt some will say 
that most of it was superticial and did 
not represent either much initiative or 
much development on the part of the 
students. Perhaps so, but it will cer- 
tainly be admitted that some of the 
things done were stimulating and 
prolitable. The value of the work will 
have to be left to the judgment of the 
reader. 

One point which is very evident 
from the above list is that nearly all 
the students initiated something in- 
volving overt action as contrasted 
with reading and writing. Only four 
students are mentioned above under 
“Readings.” This very poor showing 
for interest in reading is no doubt due 
to several factors, one of which prob- 
ably is the unfavorable impression 
left upon them from required written 
reports in many courses. But it is more 
likely due to a more fundamental fac- 
that the of 


young people of the ages involved in 


tor, namely, majority 
this study (most of them were he- 
tween 17 and 20) are much more in- 
terested in action and doing things 
than they are in reading. It is quite 
probable that most of them do not 
have the necessary experiences to ap- 
preciate, or to apply, the psvchologi- 


cal writings intended for their bene- 


o4 


lit. More than once students Say: ' 
was a senior before | knew what it 
was all about.” Certainly a large con- 
tributing factor to the sense of con- 
fusion, futility, and unreality which 
many 
their academic work is due to the 
oreat gull between theory and prac: 
tice. How many education prolessors, 
for instance, have used the lecture 
method and required readings to 
“teach” the values of the experience 
curriculum for children? 

lt has been the purpose of this re- 
port to indicate possibilities in achiev- 
ing a better integration of theory and 
practice in teaching psychology cours 
es to prospective teachers: and it is 
inteqralion that is needed, rather than 
either theory or practice to the exclu- 
sion of the other. Although many 
young people preparing to teac h may 
prefer some kind of action to reading 
professional and psychological litera- 
ture, it does not follow that they 
should be excused from such reading. 
I only emphasizes the need of provid- 
ing the students with more experienc- 
es appropriate to understanding and 
applying the readings. It seems that 
the best way to integrate is to do it 
“on the spot. A theory course one 
year followed by a practice course the 
next year will never achieve the same 
results as could be had if the two 
wenl along together. 

luring this war period there is 
much discussion soing on as to what 
changes the colleges should make to 
the of a 


changing world both now and after 


meet challenges rapidly 
the war. Certainly one answer is this: 
pul the students to work on real prob- 
lems, so they will be much better pre 
pared to tackle real problems when 
they vet oul of school. 

One additional value of the work 
with children should be mentioned, 
namely, its value in helping students 
to decide whether or not they are go- 
ing to like to work with children, and. 
if so. on what age level. A number of 
students mentioned this point. One 
irl in particular found considerable 
difficulty in Managing a group of 
fifth-grade children in a public school. 


Phe next term in another course she 


students feel toward much of 


was pul to work with NUTSery-schog| 
aren and — this much ty, 
to her liking. She is now prepar; 

enter a wartime senses sched 
stead of an elementary s¢ hool. Whe 
the participation work with childrey 
is required in successive COUTSes, j 
otters an excellent opportunity fo, sty. 
dents to lind out what they Can dg 
best, and the age levels they CAN mos 
successtully work with, before being 
thrown on their own resources in ih 


lield. 


Shall We Lose the Peace? 


(Continued from page 76) 


If we should drift into conllict with 


with ho hope ol peace lor decades to 


come. If a_ live-and-let-live arrange 





must 
nized | 
no ma 
their ¢ 
Ameri 
may h 


where 


minali¢ 


ole, gre 
in pror 
and th 
lorgel 


has he 


law — 


ment is not made with Russia, the 


lault must not be ours. Russia did hey 
level best to co operate with the Brit. 
ish and French for live years to pre. 
vent this war from breaking out, but 
they would not co operate. It the Sov. 
iets are willing to try again, the result 


must be dilterent. 


A war to the death between fascism | Lelieve 
believe 





and demo racy Was always inevitable , 


hecause fascism is permanent war- 
war against demos racy, War agains 


lootable people, war against civiliza- 


tion itself. From the beginning it had | 
: than a 


to destroy both democracy and com: 
munism, or be itself destroyed. But a 
similar decisive conflict between de. 
mocracy and communism is not inevi 
table. Both 


cultivate. both are dedicated to im. 


have vast territories to 


proving the lot of the common man 


oe 


Centered as they are at the opposile ! 


ends of the earth, neither can readil 
destroy the other by force, and boll 
can tind ample room to develop and 
lo co-operate without fighting or pros: 


elyting each other. 


3. The coming world order can no 
be exclusive. It is unthinkable tha 
China shall not play a strong part in 
it, and a free India as well. In Europe 
some of the peoples now conquer 
by the Nazis may have to play a sub. 


ordinate role for a long time, but the 
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mine 


must have a place. We have recog 


wed their governments in exile, and 
nu » -_ 


man s conscience would agree to 
no P 


their exclusion. Likewise, in South 
America, 
yave subordinate roles, but no- 


some ol our lesser Allies 


may | 
vhere is there oreater pride or deter- 
\ 


ition to be counted in. Each peo- 
ple oreal and small, must have a place 


1) proportion to its size and resources: 
| 


ad the oreal nations should never 
al 


lorgel that lor thirty years past there 


has been just one valid international 
tk. 


aw — thal no nation, however sreat, 
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; sale when the least among the na- 
ions is nol sale. 

{| The coming leaque of nations 
musl have power lo accomplish two 
at things: requlate peaceful change 
and repress aggression. ()ne is just as 
essential as the other. We shall never 
set rid of war unless we provide for 
~ontrolled change by peacelul means. 

5. The 


must be permanent. Our Nazi-Japa- 


future world federation 
nese enemies have planned to con- 
quer a billion slaves for a thousand 
vears. Indeed, today they have close 
to the billion slaves conquered and 
they are contident that they can hold 
them in both -urope and Asia. We 
believe their grip on hall the human 
race will be broken, but we must 
learn one thing trom our enemies: 
their courage to aim al controlling the 
long future. I] we aim al anything less 
than a full century ol organized and 


shall 


what we shall vet, This time we must 


defended peace, we deserve 
enlist for the long pull, and stay en- 
listed decade alter decade. \WWe must 
light isolationist reaction as we would 
the imminent death of the nation and 
lake our full, mature place as a great, 
permanent member of the communi- 
ly of nations. 

The ten vears alter this war is end 
ed will be the time when a_ third 
world war will be  scotched — or 
hatched. This time we must win both 
the war and the peace. We can sur- 
vive this one, but no demox ralic, cap 
italistic. urban civilization can co on 
lighting bigger and better wars when 
the costs and devastations quadruple 
every twenty years. 


7 
We must be equally determined. 
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also, to build inside this country a 


permanent co-operative = society of 
free men, one organized for full, pro 
ductive living in peace time — one 
which will halt the rapid squandering 
of our soils and forests, our mines and 
human resources — a democratic soci- 
ely which will not be a mere Hash in 


' F . 
the vast pan of human history. 


undertak 


inOs. | summon you to them. for your 


These are tremendous 
sell-preservation lirst, but after thal 
lo create a saler and higher standard 
ol living than men have vel known, 
in a society ol free men delended by 
the constant vigilance e of active citi 
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Ways Out of War. . . 


(Continued from page 85) 
six men, mostly lawyers who are used 
lo linding Haws in legal briels and to 
amending legislative drafts as they see 
lit. Custom also accords to the Sena- 
the 


amendments and reservations as they 


lors right to attach as many 


like to our treaties. 


Yet no parliament can be permitted 
thus to whittle away the treaties soon 
to be signed by the thirty United Na- 
tions. We shall not escape shipwreck 
again unless the American people re- 
alize, deeply and keenly, that this is 
lrue. Repeatedly during the past thir- 
ly years the technique of emasculat- 
ing a treaty has been demonstrated. 
A dozen sincere, or obstinately de- 
termined, Senators insist on “nerlect- 
ing our greatest compacts by push- 
ing changes which would cause the 
processes of negotiation to start all 


over again. Obviously this is a privi- 


I ge which can not be accorded to 
thirty parliaments. Otherwise we 
would have the indelinite batting 


back and forth of narrow interpreta- 
tions of national interest in the form 
ol counteramendments to amend- 


ments and reservations to reservations. 


Since no other parliament claims 


the privilege of changing the terms of 


treaties which are the product of long 
negolialion among many nations, it is 
obvious that our Senate can not con- 


tinue to be the one legislative body 


so flavored. Because of what the Sen 
ate did to the | eague Covenant and 
the World Court, there is today no 
covernmentl anywhere in the world 
that does not feel oravely in doubt as 
to whether the United States can or 
will play any uselul role in the Unit- 
ed Nations. [he impact of what hap 
pened in the Senate in these cases is 
still felt in every capital in the world. 
L-verywhere we are regarded as the 
Greal question mark among the na 
tions. every covernment must calcu 
late that soon our Senators will be 
detail 


charter the United Nations can even- 


changing in whatever Creal 


tually agree upon. 


the United Nations 


hardly be given the breath of life un- 


Indeed can 
less the Senate can be committed in 
advance to the main outlines of what 
we must have. Every possibility in 
that direction must be explored, and 
the Senators who can induce their 
colleagues to approve in advance the 
chiel 


world tederation must rest will de- 


principles upon which any 
serve a high place in American and 
world history. 

Failing advance agreement by the 
Senate, nothing but a very powerlul 
and vocal public opinion car prevent 


the Senate of 


whatever charter of peace May grow 


the emasculation in 


out of this second holocaust the war 
which never should have occurred. 
The newest justice of the Supreme 
Court, Justice Rutledge, put it briefly 
on January 20 when he said: “‘lsola- 
tionism is not dead. It is merely sleep- 
ing, lightly at that, for the duration.” 
ble might have added that the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee is al- 
ready fairly well packed with isola- 
tionists who were utterly determined 
to control our foreign policy up to the 
day ol Pearl Harbor. On January 9, 
1043, Senator Wheeler Gave notice 
that United States is not going to 
give up any part ol her sovereignty 
to some world power. We all know, 
too, that Hambro speaks truly when 
lie Savs: “The explosive outbursts of 
personal political animosity against 
President Wilson after Versailles will 
he repeated ona orander scale againsl 


President Roosevelt when this war is 
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over. All the atavistic ideas of savage 
senators in every democratic country, 
every power ol prejudice, every in- 
ill-will 


who 


stinct ol individual will be 


marshaled againsl those with 
wisdom and foresight try to build up 
an orderly international world organ 
ization. 

There is a desperate struggle just 
ahead of us il we are to lay the basis 


World War Ill—a 


contlict which would drive our civili- 


lor preventing 
zation below its present parlous stale. 
This time we must win the initial 
hattle to vet a viable world organiza- 
tion. But then the endeavor will only 
be begun. It will require the best el- 
forts of the yvoungesl ot us throughout 
the whole life to build the United Na- 
tions into a bulwark for the future. 
We can do it, but only il we inces- 
santly teach our people to see and ad 
mire what is creat, what is enduring. 
No passive altitude can save us. Es- 
pec ially to the young people our 
teaching must be dynamic: it must 
lire them with a deeper and more pas- 
sionate belief in the eternal values of 
lile. We must capture the souls of 
our vouth for creative endeavor, even 
more successtully than the Nazis and 
Japanese have enlisted their young 
to mold a world in which force alone 


matters. 


The danger to free institutions will 
not end when this war halts. It will 
persist and increase unless we active- 
ly decrease want and fear and make 
lreedom ol speec h and religion living 
lorces tor building a better world. 
Each of us must expand his vision 
to the dimensions of the air age, and 
beyond that, stress incessantly the 
dignity of man and his capacity for 


constructive ac hievement. 


Steps Toward Peace . . . 


(Continued from page 89) 


trading conditions. Everything de- 


pends on that. 


We shall indeed be weak men, too, 
if we do not this time aim with orim 
determination al permanent peace. 
The output of every scientist compels 


us to raise our sight. We know from 
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the experience ol the pasl thirty vears 
what we need to do to be saved. Are 
we to fail to do it for lack of sustained 
will to see il through / ©} course it 
will be a long. dillicult job, not to be 
done in a day: and vel lor thal very 
reason it is urgent that we make prog 


The Anglo British 


equipped many 


alliance is 


ress. 


with joint boards 
which co-ordinate the whole national 
activily of the two nations. Yet the 
Llnited Nations have never met, ex 
cept in exploratory food conlerence. 


Why of the 


L'nited Nations be meeting to con 


should not a council 
sider the grand political stralegy ol 
the war? No lesser member could ex 
pect to tell the Big Four who bear 
the brunt of the war how to lioht it, 
but there are many questions about 
what is to come alter on which such 


a body could be working. 


Such a council ought to help lo 
hold the chief United Nations togeth 
er during the perilous time when all 
l-urope lies in chaos and its fate is to 


be But the Big 


ought not to he organizing themselves. 


determined. Four 
They should be acting as the Execu 
Board of the United Nations 


Council. If we wait until some quiet 


live 


l topian time to give the United Na 
tions Hesh and blood and work to do, 
we may never see il function as a liv- 
ing agent lor prevenling aggression 
and for reculating peacetul change. 
The next few vears are crucial, and 
every day lost in breathing life and 
purpose into the United Nations is a 
day that it may be dillicult to regain, 
alter the unilying lorce of our presenl 
common peril is removed. The charac 
ter of peace is being foreshadowed 
and largely determined by what we 
do, or do not do in the war. 

More and more it is becoming ap 


that Woodrow Wilson was 


the first statesman olf full world stat- 


parent 


ure produced by any people. Nol 
only did he state the objec tives of the 
last war truly and magnilicently, but 
againsl all the accumulated animosi- 
ties of a dead past he secured a world 
charter to make those objectives live. 
We rejected his charter and others 
later killed it. But Wilson save the 


last full measure of devotion to pre 


vent this war, which he accurate] 
‘ly 


lorecast trom many platforms. 


In those vears we lailed Wilsoy 
but he left us many permanent guide 
posts to the future — permanent be. 
cause thev are based on immortal 
truth. One of the oreatest things Wil. 
son ever said is this sentence: “Whar 
we seek is the reign of law. based on 
the consent of the governed and SUS. 
tained hy the organized Opinion of 


mankind.” 


That is still what we are compelled 
lo seek. Now. in the unutterable ag. 
onies of this war which need never 
have come upon Us, we are compelled 
also to resolve mightily lo give hy 
manily freedom trom want and lear 
basic freedoms that we can have fy 
ouselves herealter only it the small. 
est of the nations is sale, only il each 
one ol us actively supports for all 
peoples “the reign of law. based on 


the consent of the governed and sus. 


tatead lw the organized Opinion of 
' | 


mankind.” 





i) 


The cry lor justice is nec essary in 
every generation. The Book of Amos. 
which was the first book of the Bible 
to be written, is a cry for justice. 
Amos, a herder of sheep and a dresser 
ol sycamore trees, prophesied destruc. 
tion for his nation and surrounding 
peoples because ol cruelty, dishonest 
The 
prophets were learless critics of na- 
life. 


their people. 


and social injustice. Jewish 


tional 


Their « ry is perennial. We who live 





- 





~ 


em 





They wished to relom | 


—— 


in America in 1944 hear the cry for | 


justice. We say we believe in democ- | 


racy and, indeed, there is probably } 


a possibility lor more men and women | 


in our democrac V than in most other 


lands to develop their finest qualities 


But nowhere has demos racy existed | 


as il might. Social organization Is con 
stantly changing, but unless we con 
trol it 


equal opportunity to develop what is 


in the interest of 





linest in every human being. we shal 


not have any democrac y. 


; 
, 


' 


justice, an’ 


— M. L. Welke: 


a, 
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